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Texas Invites the Credit Fraternity to Her Centennial Celebrations 


“‘Remember the Alamo!” Who has not thrilled to the story of heroism be- 


hind that Texas battle cry—the forerunner of the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1836? 


Texas, this year, is celebrating the 100th anniversary of that event, with a 
state-wide series of Centennial Celebrations, the “main show” opening in 
Dallas, June 6. Plan now to attend! 
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The Alamo—San Antonio—the Cradle of Texas Liberty 

















NEW 


BUSINESS 


through the CREDIT department 


In stores where Morris Plan has been 
turning well-intentioned but slow 
accounts into cash, credit men have 
shown a way to quicken the turnover of 
higher priced merchandise. 

It’s really quite simple: Besides utiliz- 
ing the local Morris Plan institution after 
accounts have merited the attention of 
the credit department, these facilities are 
offered to customers—by letter and by 
counter card, beforehand. 


When purchases of merchandise such 


as furniture, washing machines, rugs, 
stoves and the like, are made, the pur- 
chaser is advised that the store will, upon 
request, arrange to have Morris Plan 
finance the transaction for him. 

In this way merchants are enabled to 
add a convenient, deferred payment plan 
as an extra inducement to their custom- 
ers. Your local Morris Plan institution, 
in any of the cities listed below, will 
vladly furnish further details; or write to 
this Association. 
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800 East Matin 


PLAN 


BANKERS 


STREET + 


ASSOCIATION 


RIcuMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Official Notice 


To All Members of the National Retail Credit 
Association: 


You are hereby notified that the Twenty-Third An- 
nual Convention of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation will be held in the city of Omaha, Nebraska, 
June 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1936, for the election of 
Officers and four Directors at large and the ratifica- 
tion of and installation of Directors elected by the 
respective districts and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may properly come before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Terms Expire: 

President, Giles C. Driver, Cleveland, Ohio; First 
Vice-President, E. C. Barnes, Spokane, Washington; 
and Second Vice-President, Arthur J. Kramer, New 
York City. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring 1936: 

All Directors’ terms will expire at the Convention. 
The Directors for Districts 1 to 5 inclusive will be 
ratified and installed for three years; Directors for 
Districts 6 to 10 inclusive will be ratified and installed 
for two years; and Directors for Districts 11 to 13 in- 
clusive ratified and installed for one year. Four Di- 
rectors at large will be elected at the Convention. 

L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 











This publication carries 
authoritative notices 
and articles in regard 
to the activities of the 
National Retail Credit 
Association. 





In all other respects the 
Association cannot be 
responsible for the con- 
tents thereof or for the 
statements or opinions 
of writers. 
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Credit Sales Promotion | 


And Customer Control 


A New Book--by Dean Ashby, Manager of Credit 
Sales, The M.L. Parker Co., Davenport, Lowa 


HE author of this book, winner of the 

1932 Retail Ledger Trophy (first prize 
for the best credit sales promotion plans), out- 
lines the plans and practices which have made 
him a nationally known figure in credit cir- 
cles. 

He gives actual facts and figures of results 
obtained in building more business from ac- 
tive accounts through “customer control,” in 
developing inactive accounts, in soliciting new 
accounts. And he gives, in each case, the 
actual letters used. 

It’s not a textbook—it’s a whole course in 
Credit Sales Promotion. 


UeseOGOOUENGUADEGHSGUDONBGEUGTOUOEGHGATODUDNOSOUOUDESOOODENS: 


Price--to members--$1.25 
(To nonmembers, $1.75) 
ORDER FROM 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. Saint Louis 











“They Reduce the Cost of Collections 
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‘NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won't you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 




















and the Number of 
Past Due Accounts” 


That’s what H. C. Stroupe, Credit Manager, 
Memphis Power & Light Co., says about the 
“National” Collection Stickers. (P.S. He uses 
10,000 “Gold” Stickers every month.) 














Kemind You-- 


)) that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 


——— é 














1. The “Standard” Series 


Five in the series, exact size as shown (upper 
half of this page), printed in two tones of blue 
on gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, $2.00; 1,000 
assorted, $2.50; 500 assorted, $1.50; small lots— 
less than 500 assorted—50 cents per 100. 
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Hour Remittance- 


for this past due 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 


Many Thanks! 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘W orth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
Tamil 


N.R.C.A. 
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A Friendly 
Reminder! 


As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
een 


N.R.C.A. 
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2. The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and dignified 
looking: Printed in royal blue, on special gold 
paper. Five in series (shown on lower half 
of this page). Actual size, 134”x2”. (Dotted 
lines are not part of stickers but are only “size 
indicators.”) 

PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 

Note: Stickers in both series are now printed 
in Canada and shipped from Canada for use of 
Canadian members—at prices shown here. 


Order Either Series from Your Credit Bureau 
or—National Retail Credit Association, 1218 
Olive St., St. Louis. 





P. 8S. Below: New 

“Gold” Emblem 

Sticker. $1.50 per MIRE REE 
,000. 

feeseuneeeaeaeanan, Now—Please? 


MEMBER 





National Retail 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won’t you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 


Prompt Payments Build 


Credit 
Association 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounta, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


© 1934 
NERS 


N.R.C.A. 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


Safeguard Your Credit— 


It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 

© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
eae abet 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By GILES C. DRIVER 
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Bureau and Agency Cooperation With and 
Dependency Upon Credit Managers 


N THE creation and crystallization of a business 
idea, fundamentals must maintain. Success, an at- 
tained objective, is dependent upon constructive and 
cooperative thinking and doing. Nothing is accomplished 
by isolation, but much good results from group labors. 

Credit granting and credit reporting are closely allied, 
and each is definitely dependent upon the other; if one is 
successful, they both succeed. 

Never before in the history of business has the para- 
mount value of retail credit granting been so forced to 
the front, and by the same token there now, more than 
ever before, is an increased demand for higher caliber 
credit reports. 

The man in charge of the credit department, with the 
volume of his business constantly increasing, is an active 
buyer in the credit reporting market. The credit man- 
ager, to fulfill the requirements of and live up to the 
standards of the store he represents, must have, quickly, 
the basic material upon which to make his decision as to 
credit. 

If there be a set-up whereby the man who sells the 
credit report is properly educated, well trained, and has 
the benefit of the accumulated knowledge of his fellow- 
credit reporting bureau managers throughout the United 
States (and Canada)—and if he is credit-minded as well 
as credit-report-selling-minded—he will be better able to 
serve his customer, the credit manager, and he will be 
more definitely insured a deserved increase of demand for 
his work, eventually gaining what he is actually in busi- 
ness for—a greater profit. 

The modern successful retail merchant—and there are 
many hundreds of them—CATERS TO HIS TRADE. That 
is, he stocks his shelves with the merchandise that his 
customer wishes to buy. He, by attractive advertising, and 
splendid store service, sells the customer quality merchan- 
dise in quantity. ‘This merchant doesn’t attempt to 
build good will on poor service, or shoddy merchandise. 
(Obviously he would be destined to failure on such a 
program. ) 

‘THE CREDIT MANAGER EXPECTS AND DESERVES THE 
BEST THAT THERE IS IN CREDIT REPORTING, and the 
credit reporting bureau manager should realize and gov- 
ern himself accordingly. The credit manager is his im- 
mediate primary-profit customer. 

This article is, very frankly, written by me as a credit 
manager, and as President of the National Retail Credit 
Association, as a direct appeal to the credit bureau-agency 
fraternity of the United States and Canada to exert them- 
selves more definitely along the lines of realizing that 
there are changed conditions in business-—that it is neces- 
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sary that they change their standards and quality of 
credit reporting to meet the requirements of today’s 
demands. Nothing should interfere with this progress. 

If there be any internal discord, if there be any war- 
ranted or unwarranted jealousy, if there be any personal 
animosity, if there be any negative conditions now exist- 
ing in your credit reporting organization, either locally 
or nationally, I URGE yoU TO SEE THAT THESE RETARD- 
ING ELEMENTS ARE FOR ONCE AND ALL TIME REMOVED. 

With an experience of something like 33 years in retail 
credit granting, I am fully cognizant of the difficulties 
and problems faced by the credit reporting bureau or 
agency manager; his daily life is far from one of a path 
of roses. He has many unusual handicaps to overcome. 
He has to deal with the human element—in a largely 
varying degree. He faces, daily, the human, tempera- 
mental, varying reactions of his clients, but there is no 
such thing as a nondifficult line of business. 

I am a great believer in established law and order; | 
am a firm supporter of constituted authority, adhering 
to the principles of proper organization and control. | 
endeavor to stick to fundamentals, and say, unreservedly, 
that the credit reporting bureau men in the country 
should not overlook the opportunities of continuing along 
proper, established business lines. 

There must of necessity be some centralization point 
for the standards, development and control of the de- 
tails of credit reporting, not only as to physical presenta- 
tion but as to factual data. 

The credit selling conditions during the last year or 
more have emphasized the necessity for and the ability 
of our progressive credit reporting bureau and agency 
men to furnish the unusual where and when required. 

In other words, your preconceived idea or set-up or 
program based on 1916 and 1926 operations cannot qual- 
ify for 1936 requirements. 

Now, what is this all about? It simply means this! 
Let’s consider carefully all of the existing conditions, and 
then let’s get together—not destroying the good that may 
have already been built up, but developing the good— 
and so organize the whole fraternity as to get out of it 
the best for all concerned! 


P.S. I earnestly urge the Credit Executives, and the 
Credit Bureau and Agency members of the United ‘States 
and Canada ‘to attend the National Convention at Omaha 
—June 16-19. The greater the attendance, the more 
helpful and constructive the work that can be done! 

We owe it to Omaha to respond liberally, considering 
that the local committees have done an excellent job and 
have provided every facility for a successful Convention. 











HEY say that “confession is good for the soul,” 

and someone else said that “confession is suicide, 

and suicide is confession.” I want to tell you that 
this is the first time I have ever attended a credit confer- 
ence, and that I have never attended a National Conven- 
tion. However, I’m not telling you that I won't attend 
another, because I know I am going to make it my busi- 
ness to be present at all your conferences in the future, 
and I am going to attend the National Convention. I’ve 
enjoyed meeting every one of you, and I want to see all of 
you again. Now as is customary with the Smiths in mak- 
ing speeches (or what has come to be a recent custom 
with them), ““What am I here for?” 

According to the program, I am to say something 
about “putting the credit man in his place.” Well, I did 
the best I could with it, but personally, I feel that the 
title is a misnomer. When I finish, you will probably 
say what I have so often said after seeing a movie: 
“What did that title have to do with the picture?” You 
know that I know that credit men and women of un- 
derstanding and fortitude do not have to be put in their 
places! 

Recently, you have heard a great deal about the Con- 
stitution of the United States. You have been reminded 
of the different branches of our Government, and their 
functions. This happens whenever an attempt is made 
by one branch of government to encroach upon another 
branch, or because one branch wants to assume or acquire 
authority which it does not possess. 

The three branches of our Government, as you know, 
of course, are the Executive, Legislative and Judicial, 
and their powers are given to them by the Constitution. 
When national affairs are running smoothly, no attempt 
is made by one branch to usurp or acquire the powers or 
functions of another branch, and what is true in our 
governmental affairs, to my mind, is also true in busi- 
ness affairs. 

When the solution of problems becomes difficult, the 
easier method of solution, which is no solution at all, is 
to blame somebody else. This is as true with govern- 
ments and institutions as it is with individuals. The 
Executive branch of our Government blames the Judi- 
cial branch because of the restrictions it places on some 
of its activities. The criticism takes the form of intimida- 
tion when it is hinted that the Judiciary will be increased 
with men whose ideas and convictions are in sympathy 
with proposed new legislation—but that has not worried 
our United States Supreme Court. 

This attempt to me seems analogous to the attempt 


*An address before the Thirteenth District Conference— 
Chicago, March 23 and 24, 1936. 
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Putting the Credit Man 
In His Proper Place! 


By FRED A. SMITH* 
Credit Manager, The Fair, Chicago 


made by some executives and sales promotion managers to 
take the credit man out of his sphere, and place him in 
the sales division, and the unfortunate thing, to my mind, 
is that some credit men feel that this is a “new deal” for 
the credit man! I am wondering just what has caused 
some credit men to attempt to function in a twofold 
capacity—that of Credit Manager and Credit Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Maybe the title of “Credit Sales Pro- 
motion Manager,” sounds more euphonious than “Credit 
Manager,” and is the enticement. 


Personally, I am more inclined to believe that credit 
men who are willing to endorse the idea that a credit 
man should also be a salesman have succumbed to the 
idea, because in their particular cases, they have allowed 
the Sales Division to dominate the Credit Division. They 
have succumbed to the idea because they fear that the 
Sales Division will go to the Executive Division, and 
complain, every time an applicant is refused credit. 

They have the fear of being told that they are not 
“sales-minded.” I would like to know how many here 
have not had this bit of intimidation hurled at them. I 
didn’t say how many have—but how many have not— 
and I am wondering how many accounts have been 
placed on your books that have resulted in losses because 
of the fear of such attacks. 


The officer in charge of your business, regardless of 
how sales-minded he might be (and all of them are, be- 
cause sales are the life of business), recognizes the danger 
of having his credit manager too sales-minded. He does 
not want sales enthusiasny to supplant sound business and 
economic judgment. If this were not true, you would be 
employed on the same basis as a buyer. You would receive 
a commission, or as it is sometimes called, a bonus, on the 
increased sales. 











Editor’s Note: 


Fred A. Smith, this article to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is as sales-minded as any 
credit executive in the country! 

For proof, you have only to refer to the letter, 
“selling” deferred payment plans to active 
charge customers (written by him), reproduced 
on page 13 of this issue. 








Moreover, all of you know and are familiar with these 
dangers, and because you know them, not one of you, if 
you ever have that privilege, and I am sure some of you 
will, will ever hire a credit manager and offer him a com- 
mission on credit sales, even though, as a credit manager, 
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you often thought that you -were entitled to such an 
arrangement. 

The purpose of a Credit Division is to increase sales 
volume by offering to the public a plan of payment which 
is more convenient than the cash plan. As credit men 
and women it is your duty to handle this additional vol- 
ume with the least possible loss to your firms. Of course, 
to do this, collections must always be kept in mind. 


However, I’m not dealing with collections in my sub- 
ject. We know all about collecting accounts promptly, 
without offense, in order to retain the customer’s good 
will. We know, too, when to suggest that they go on a 
cash basis, and that involves no selling talk, regardless 
of what the proponents of the idea to make you a “Credit 
Sales Manager” might say. That involves and requires 
an entirely different acumen, an entirely different tech- 
nique. 


We know, also, what it means to have inactive ac- 
counts. Some credit managers, I’m afraid, think that a 
letter requesting customers to explain their grievances is 
doing a sales promotion job. If your records do not re- 
veal a good reason why the account is inactive, you have 
a right to assume that the customer has not been offended, 
but is waiting for appealing merchandise, or merchan- 
dise suitably priced or both. Your duty, then, is to sup- 
ply the names of such inactive accounts to the Sales Pro- 
motional Division, and have them inform such customers 
about your attractive bargains. If you do this you will 
be putting the responsibility for the sales of your firm 
where it belongs—the Sales Promotion Department. The 
responsibility for the increase of sales does not devolve 
upon you any more than the responsibility of keeping 
your credit losses st a minimum devolves upon your Sales 
Promotion Department. ; 


How much good can you get out of this kind of 
letter—and this is a letter that is typical of most of the 
letters I have seen: 


You have not been using your account lately, and we 
wonder why. We deeply appreciate your patronage, and 
want you to know that we miss you. 

Have you been getting your “—————-——””? Won't 
you write us just why you haven’t been using your ac- 
count? You may be sure that we will do anything we 
can to have you with us again. 

Just jot your answer on the back of this letter, and put 
it in the mail today. 


“You may be sure that we will do anything we can to 
have you with us again” —to me—is entirely negative and 
destroys all the encomiums that your advertisements con- 
tain about your efficient and courteous service, and your 
wonderful and satisfactorily priced merchandise. Now I 
am not asserting that the sales promotion department can 
write a better letter than the credit department. I am 
not making that an issue. What the credit man should 
do is convey his ideas to the sales promotion department, 
and permit them to use his ideas with those of the sales 
promotion department. 

Here is a letter used by another store which I under- 
stand is the result of such cooperation. You will notice 
that it was not developed on the assumption that the 
management was lax in any respect toward its customers. 
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In reviewing our records, we find that you are one of our 
many valued charge customers. May we call your atten- 
tion to another shopping convenience. 

Our Budget Plan, until recently, applied only to the 
purchase of furniture, electric appliances and the like. 
It has been extended to cover practically all merchandise 
in the store. A small down payment delivers your pur- 
chases to your home. The balance may be paid at regular 
intervals, as best meets your needs. We welcome the op- 
portunity of explaining this plan to you the next time you 
are in the store, confident you will find Budget Shopping 
interesting. 

Delighted as we are to offer this splendid service to our 
customers, we are even more gratified at the approval 
they voice in regard to the many improvements in the 
store itself. We desire to serve our patrons completely 
and satisfactorily. This store, more than ever, is one of 
your city’s favorite stores . . . a place where charming 
surroundings and a comfortable atmosphere combine with 
the newest, smartest merchandise, and the ultimate in 
value. 

Do come in very soon, and give us the privilege of as- 
sisting you in making your Spring selection. 


Now there is at least one other credit manager who 
has had something to say about the propaganda in rela- 
tion to the sales-minded credit man idea. I say I know 
of one, because he is the only one up to this present time 
who has expressed himself publicly in the matter, and he 
did so without any equivocation or reservation of any 
kind. I refer to your esteemed President, G. C. Driver. 
This is what he said at the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Convention, a short time ago, and I hope his 
words will linger with you like the parting sound of a 
cathedral bell. Please listen to these words of admoni- 
tion, and I will have finished : 

“If you are overwhelmed or unduly influenced by 
praises from your merchandise managers, or sales man- 
agers (that you are a good fellow, that you cooperate 
fully), and if, in your effort to ‘gang up’ with the sales 
promotion interest of the store, you become reckless and 
careless in the extension of credit or you become loose 
and indifferent in the collection of accounts—then I 
warn you that you are headed for disaster!” 


~~ er 
S. W. Bayersdorfer Killed in Plane Tragedy 


S. W. Bayersdorfer, 35 years old, part owner of The 
Hub Department Store, Steubenville, Ohio, was killed 
in the tragic airplane crash of April 7, when a passenger 
plane crashed into the side of a mountain near Fair- 
chance, Pa. His widow and two small children survive 


him. 


Garrett O. Wendt Dies of Injuries 


Garrett O. Wendt, Secretary-Manager of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Temple, Texas, died Friday, 
April 25, as a result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. 

He had been in .his present position since 1921, a 
member of the National Retail Credit Association since 
1925, and was at one time President of the Texas Retail 
Credit Bureaus. President of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation of Texas in 1933 and 1934, he was a director 
of that organization at the time of his death. 











UE to our large charge volume it is felt that 

more effective service with greater supervision 

assured can be had when the major activities are 
assigned to respective heads. Therefore, the Credit Di- 
rector devotes his entire attention to the matter of grant- 
ing credit and supervision of collections. Charge au- 
thorization is under the direction of the Service Director 
and the handling of Accounts Receivable is a function 
of the Controller. 

For authorizing we use the National Cash Register 
telephone system on “take withs,” and as we operate the 
draw-back system on “sends,” all such charge checks are 
forwarded through our pneumatic tubes to the Authoriza- 
tion Room for approval. 


As we operate by one regular daily delivery (8:30 
a.m.), it is only necessary that the Authorization Room 
advise the Delivery Department once daily as to the 
stops or draw-backs and this is usually done about 6:00 
p.m. each day. Of course, on “today sure” deliveries which 
cannot be approved, immediate action must be taken. 

We use but one form of sales book for all transactions, 
either Cash, Charge, or C. O. D. 

Charge checks for “take withs,” after having been ap- 
proved, are placed by the sales person in a small drawer 
of the respective stations and at regular intervals are for- 
warded in special carriers through the tube system to the 
Accounts Receivable Section by the floor managers. Checks 
covering “send” transactions are immediately forwarded 
by special tube carriers to the central tube room for re- 
lay to the Authorization Room. 

In authorizing, “take with” transactions may be O.K.’d 
without refer in amounts up to $2.00, there being an 
exception to this rule during extremely busy periods, in 
which case the limit is $5.00. At Christmas time this 
is raised to $10.00, when found necessary to facilitate 
handling of the tremendous volume. All “send” trans- 
actions are referred regardless of the amount, an excep- 
tion being made only during unusual peak loads, and at 
such times amounts up to $3.00 are approved without 
refer. 

In our Accounts Receivable, we operate what is known 
as the dual system, i.e., the posting to a ledger sheet in 
skeleton form by one operator and the preparation of an 
itemized bill or statement by a second operator. We use 
a single sheet bill which is photographed by Recordak 
before bills are mailed and in this manner we provide a 
permanent itemized record of each individual account. 

Our normal force is about 29 employees and we han- 
dle approximately 2,800,000 transactions annually. The 


; *An address before the Twelfth District Conference—Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 17, 1936, 
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Procedure in Handling 
Accounts Receivable 


By J. C. GODWIN* 
Assistant Controller, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


posting and billing operations are handled by crews of 
four persons, each consisting of a control clerk, bookkeeper 
and two billers. We have no stuffers as it is the duty of 
the control clerk to arrange the checks in order of our 
automatic index after the first sort at the receiving sta- 
tion. ‘The control clerk proves the work of the book- 
keeper and biller by verifying the carbon copy of the 
respective entries of each. In case of error it is the duty 
of the control clerk to see that correction is made by the 
operator at fault. 

It is our opinion that, with the operation of the dual 
system, greater efficiency is maintained and that errors to 
wrong accounts (due to bookkeeping activities) which 
actually get in the hands of some customer are held to 
an amazing minimum. You will no doubt agree that 
there is nothing which more quickly displeases a customer 
than to be inconvenienced to the extent of complaining 
about being charged for something which should have 
been on some other person’s bill or failure to receive due 
credit for cash or merchandise returns. 


Our equipment consists of Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines for ledger posting with Underwood Bookkeep- 
ing Machines for billing. Also National Cash Register 
posting machines, which are interchangeable for ledger 
work or billing. 

We have 96 separate ledger sections, the ledger sheets 
and bills of which are filed in metal ledger trays which 
remain stationary in long lines along which the operators 
move the machines to the respective sections. All em- 
ployees in the Accounts Receivable Section are paid on a 
straight salary basis, there being no bonus for production 
incentive or fines for errors. 

New Accounts.—Each morning the Credit Depart- 
ment furnishes the Accounts Receivable Section with a 
record of all new applications for regular charge accounts 
which were received the previous day. This is accom- 
plished by use of a small blue slip (Fig. 1) showing name, 
address and account number of the applicant. These 
are filed with like slips previously received to await final 
notice from the Credit Department as to acceptance of 
the accounts. On approved applications a second notice 
is received, this being of yellow paper of like size as the 
blue slip, with additional information indicating the limit 
for which the account is approved. (See Fig. 2.) 

In some cases the Credit Department will permit a 
new applicant to purchase a certain item at the time of 
making application and prior to final determination as to 
credit rating, hence the necessity of the blue slip. 

These blue slips are therefore held in file a reasonable 
length of time in case the customer should make a pur- 
chase, and if final approval is not received the slip is 
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illed from the active file of applications awaiting ap- 
proval. Should checks come through they are of course 
referred immediately to the Authorization Room. 

As these new accounts are opened in the accounts 
Receivable, they can be easily identified as the first ledger 
sheet used has an orange colored border at top of sheet (See 
Fig. 3) and in case this type of account appears to be buy- 
ng excessively the ledger sheet is immediately pulled and 
referred to the Credit Office. In no other cases are “over 
the limits” called to the attention of the Credit Office 
by the Accounts Receivable Section. 

DEFERRED PAYMENT AccoUNTS.—Charges for such 
accounts are authorized in the Credit Office and a special 
blue ledger sheet there prepared, such sheets being used 
for D. P. Accounts only. When these are received 
by the Accounts Receivable, an index card is immediately 
prepared to be used as a follow-up record of completed 
contracts. When completed contract is received the 
index card is pulled, finance charge and monthly payment 
being noted on the ledger. Finance charges are credited 
as income only to the extent of interest earned for the 
current month. ‘This is adjusted monthly by journal 
entry and the unearned interest is carried as a separate 
account of the general ledger. 

MemBeErS’ AccouNTs.—These accounts are 
opened and terms established by the Personnel Depart- 
ment. 


STORE 


The discount allowed employees is shown and 
deducted on the face of the charge check. Weekly cash 
deductions are prepared in duplicate, the original serving 
as a receipt for amount deducted, while the duplicate is 
used as a posting medium to the respective accounts. 
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PosTING AND BiLLING.—Monthly bills are headed up 
and month noted thereon by use of the addressograph. 
Second sheets must of course be typed by the biller. 

Balances are not carried forward to the current bills 
when placed in the file. Instead, the bookkeeper notes 
on the face of the first entry received during the month 
for each account, amount of old balance. This old bal- 
ance is copied to the bill by the biller and should there 
be an error, it will show up during the process of daily 
verification by the control clerk. 

As checks are received through the tube system they 
are hand sorted into a specially constructed bin of 48 
compartments. These are then taken by the control 
clerk and set up in proper form as previously stated. 
Bookkeepers post all transactions first, showing on the 
ledger, old balance, date, title of transaction, such as 
Cash, Merchandise, or Merchandise Credit, total debit 
or credit as case may be, and new balance. The biller 
then takes the charge checks and itemizes the purchases 
on the bill, the results of the two operations then being 
verified by the control clerk. 

Cash, Debits and Credits are posted and itemized as 
separate runs. Cash is posted twice daily. The receipts 
of the previous afternoon are run the first thing each 
morning and the morning receipts are posted the same 
afternoon. This is a material aid to the Credit Depart- 
ment when checking individual accounts. 

Before the cash is posted, it is checked by the control 
clerk with a Don’t Sign List furnished by the Credit 
Department. Amounts paid for accounts on this list are 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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A “Preview” of the 


HE stage is practically set for the Twenty-Third 
Annual Convention of the National Retail Credit 
Association—to be held at Omaha, Nebraska, June 
16-19. The Omaha Convention Committees, under the 
leadership of Allen T. Hupp, Secretary of the Associated 
Retail Credit Bureau and General Convention Chair- 
man, have arranged every Convention detail and they 
have done an excellent job! 

You owe it to yourself—and to the firm you repre- 
sent—to attend this Convention. Constantly changing 
conditions in the credit field demand new tactics, new 
plans, new ideas. This is your opportunity to keep 
abreast of the times! 


Highlights of the Program 
The National Office has completed its Convention pro- 
gram and has acceptances from all the scheduled speak- 
ers. It’s an “all-star” program—every speaker chosen for 
his fitness for and knowledge of the subject assigned 
to him. 
Highlights of the daily programs follow: 


Tuesday Morning 

On Tuesday morning, W. O. Swanson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, will speak 
on “Credit’s Place in Retailing.” 

“We Pay Our Bills Promptly,” the next address, by 
the Hon. Roy Cochran, Governor of Nebraska, is cer- 
tainly apropos, for the State of Nebraska has no bonded 
indebtedness, “paying as it goes.” 

“The Economics of Installment Credit,”’ a timely sub- 
ject, will be handled by John R. Walker, Executive Vice- 
President of the National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies. 

Afternoon sessions each day will be devoted to group 
conferences 





“shirt sleeves” meetings where each line of 
business may work out its own problems. 


Railroad or Automobile 


(Delegates’ Wives, $5.00) 


Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Registration Fee, $10.00, Includes Banquet and Entertainment. 


Registration Blank—National Convention, N. R. C. A— 
Omaha, Neb., June 16-19, 1936 


Clip and mail to Allen T. Hupp, General Chairman, 1630 City National Bank 


Omaha Convention 


Wednesday Morning 
“Your Assistant—the Credit Reporting Bureau.” 
“Sane Credit Promotions’—three fifteen-minute ad 
dresses by outstanding credit executives. 
“Retail Credit in Canada.” 
“What the Banker Expects in Accounts Receivables.”’ 
“Salvaging the Doubtful Account and the Customer.” 


Thursday Morning 

“Customer Educational Publicity”—three fifteen-min- 
ute discussions of the use of newspaper, radio, and gen- 
eral publicity. 

“Protecting the Retailer’s Interest in the Legislative 
Field.” 

“How We Reduced Merchandise Returns’—by the 
Manager of Kansas City’s Merchants’ Association. 

“Poetry, Rhyme, and Rhythm—for Bigger Profits in 
Business.” 

Friday Morning 

“Credit Women’s Clubs—Objects and Purposes.”’ 

“Earning the Tithk—‘Manager of Credit Sales.’ ”’ 

“Profitable Deferred Payment Business.” 

“Disadvantages of Selling Terms.” 

“Credit Cooperation—Local and National.” 

Of course, these are only the highlights. It is not pos- 
sible, in this brief space, to give you the breadth and scope 
of each address or the names of all the speakers, so come 
to Omaha and see and hear for yourself! 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads 

The railroads are allowing a special convention rate 
of fare-and-one-third—on first-class but not on coach 
tickets—to attending delegates. When buying “going” 
ticket, don’t buy a “round-trip” ticket. Ask your ticket 
agent for a “one-way” ticket and be sure to ask him for 
a certificate which will entitle you, when validated at the 
Convention, to purchase a return ticket, via the same 
route, at one-third the regular fare. 


Register Now! 


IIT. ilicinshitiscntinbibinpsstedetoeeshiestaaaicblonaheaiiinia SII <siessdaasciihiicainsteiseeaiidubainlcissenibs 
ID seen cnnanssineonnentnsomseminntstneieduetmecsnaaninetonesonstisawesceetinsinesueansneintbinetittioenne HOTEL FONTENELLE 
EERE Ey ea ee eT a Ee ee ee (Air Conditioned) 
Fi Is Convention Headquarters, 
SET EEE ae ee ee ee ae ee Oe 5 PN 
but there are many other good 
i a I Ee hotels, in every price range, 
SnTTOET shdaiehcateiiienisislclgesheiiths liebe (Single or Double Room) within easy walking distance. 
What group conference will attend... .o.cececccceececccecececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Registration Fee, $10.00 
a ee ee (Delegates’ Wives, $5.00) 


Make Sure of Accommodations 
a 

AVOID DELAYS AND LAST- 

MINUTE DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Register Now! 
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“OMAHA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD” 





Hotel FONTENELLE 


1936 CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


The Fontenelle prides itself on its cordial hospitality, courteous service, well- 
appointed rooms, excellent food, and the many diversions provided for the 
comfort and entertainment of its guests. . . . Every facility has been provided 
to maintain for the Fontenelle its position among the greater metropolitan 
hotels. . 
“We'll be seein’ you!” 
EPPLEY HOTELS COMPANY KARL HEUMANN 


E. C. Eppiey, President Manager 
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March Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


---A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 
for March, 1936, as compared with March, 1935, compiled by Research 
Division -- National Retail Credit Association... 


REDIT sales and collections, during March, 
slumped throughout large areas of the East as a 
result of severe flood conditions, while an in- 


crease in general business conditions helped retail sales 
in other sections of the country. 











High-Lights for March 


72 Cities reporting. 
18,663 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
46 Cities reported increases. 
4.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
73.0% Was the greatest increase (Joplin, 
Mo.). 
1 City reported no change. 
25 Cities reported decreases. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Au- 
gusta, Me.). 


CREDIT SALES 
60 Cities reported increases. 
8.8% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
40.7% Was the greatest increase (Walla 
Walla, Wash.). 
4 Cities reported no change. 
8 Cities reported decreases. 
25.0% Was the greatest decrease (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 








Augusta, Me., reported a decrease of 20 per cent in 
both collections and credit sales due to flood conditions. 
However, business was exceptionally good during the 
first ten days of March. . . Flood conditions in Man- 
chester, N. H., practically suspended collections for a 


week. The shoe industry, though, was running ahead 


30 


of last year while textiles were still closed down com- 
pletely. 

Syracuse, N. Y., reported an increase of 8 per cent in 
collections due to an improvement in employment. Man- 
ufacturing was reported to have increased considerably. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was practically paralyzed for ten days 
due to the flood. This resulted in a 10 per cent decrease 
in collections and a 25 per cent decrease in credit sales. . . 
Reading, Pa., reported a 10 per cent increase in credit 
sales due to bringing slow-closing FHA merchandise 
sales in before the end of the Act on April 1. . . Early 
spring weather helped credit sales in Utica, N. Y. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is still enjoying a “boom.” 
No unemployment is in evidence and credit sales con- 
tinue to increase especially in appliances, automobiles, and 
building supplies. . . Charleston, 8. C., reported an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in collections and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in credit sales due to an increase in tourist trade 
and an improvement in building and appliance lines. 

Fort Scott, Kan., reported an increase of 24 per cent 
in collections due to an improvement in working con- 
ditions. . . Bowling Green and Henderson, Ky., reported 
an increase in collections and credit sales resulting from 
higher prices from tobacco and an increase in employ- 
ment on the railroads. . . Joplin, Mo., reported an in- 
crease in collections due to a systematic follow-up by all 
the merchants. Credit sales increased 8.5 per cent due 
to an increase in employment in the zinc and lead 
mines. . . Collections in St. Louis continue upward and 
have shown a steady improvement during the last two 
and one-half years. Credit sales continue to gain. 

Evansville, Ind., reported a 24.9 per cent increase in 
credit sales due to an improvement in employment con- 
ditions. . . The operation of manufacturing plants on 
part time resulted in a decrease of 2 per cent in collec- 
tions in Bay City, Mich... Cincinnati, Ohio, reported 
an increase of 21.7 per cent in credit sales. 
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.. Phe Trends--Ata Glance 


Average Monthly Percentage Increase Over Same Month of Previous Year 


Credit Sales! 1936 vs. 1935 =m @ om 


. (1936 0s. 1935 a om 
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Credit sales and collections were fair to good in 
Towa. . . The Tri-County Power and Irrigation Project 
is expected to help collections and credit sales in Has- 
tings, Neb., in the future. Credit sales were, however, 
at a standstill during March due to inclement weather. . . 
Omaha, Neb., reported a decrease of 1.5 per cent in 
credit sales due to unseasonable weather. 

Increased employment on the railroads helped collec- 
tions in Huron, 8. D. Credit sales increased 15 per cent 
during March due to practically no buying during the 
previous month. 

Stillwater, Okla., reported a decrease of 10 per cent 
in collections because of cold weather. . . Collections 
were reported fair in Hobart, Okla., due to drought... . 
Collections in Texas ranged from a 10 per cent increase 
in Borger to a 19 per cent decrease in Pampa. Credit 
sales continue to increase. 

Collections in Canon City, Colo., increased 61 per 
cent due to an improvement in general working condi- 
The coal mines worked overtime to fill large 
orders for the East. . . Colorado Springs, Colo., reported 
a 25 per cent increase in collections and 15 per cent in- 


tions. 


business conditions. . . Cheyenne, Wyo., reported a 5 per 
cent decrease in collections due to the fact that over 
3,000 men on railroad payrolls had no pay day during the 
month of March. Particular increases, however, were 
noted in the time-payment sales; anticipation of the sol- 
diers’ bonus stimulated sales in these commodities, espe- 
cially automobiles. Collections and credit sales in- 
creased 10 per cent in Torrington, Wyo. Retail busi- 
ness is greatly improved from a financial standpoint. 
Lewiston, Ida., reported a decrease in collections and 
credit sales attributed to a late spring. . . Collections 
decreased slightly in Olympia, Wash. ‘People are still 
paying for their Christmas presents and in some cases 
they are using their money for down payments on various 
merchandise they are purchasing under the FHA.” 
Collections and credit sales increased during March 
in San Diego, Calif. General business conditions have 
improved due to the reopening of the Exposition. 
Canada was also affected by bad weather during 
March. London, Ont., reported a decrease of 8 per cent 
in collections due to the highways being impassable until 


just recently. Employment conditions, however, 
























































are 
crease in credit sales due to an improvement in general somewhat improved. 
. > . 
Comparative Reports --By Cities-- March, 1936, vs. March, 1935 
Increase -, Increase . Increase ...3:;, Increase 
District and City — r — or | District and City — a or 
” Decrease ares Decrease 10MS Decrease ~"'*S Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Slow —20.0 Slow —20.0 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Good + 1.0 Good +22.0 
Lewiston, Me. Fair + 1.5 Good + 2.0 Sioux City, la. Good + 2.5 Good +25 
Worcester, Mass. Fair = ee Fair aig St. Paul, Minn. Fair + J Good +... 
Manchester, N. H. Fair — 5.0 Fair Nochg. | Hastings, Neb. Fair 5.0 Fair No chg 
Pawtucket, R. I. Fair + 7.3 Fair +11.8 | Lincoln, Neb. Fair - $.1 Good +10.4 
Providence, R. J. Fair a Good +26.0 Omaha, Neb. Fair 1.5 Fair - 25 
Average Fair ~ $34 Fair 5.0 Huron, S. D. Fair +10.0 Good 15.0 
« SR — ——————— Aa Pa2 9 ’ 1 c 
2. New York, N. Y. Good + 14a Good ee | ew Se. mi — se eee 7 —— 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 8.0 Good 410.0 | 8. Bristow, Okla. Fair 10.0 Fair 7.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 4.0 Fair + 3.0 Hobart, Okla. Fair 12.0 Fair +15.9 
Erie, Pa. Fair << Good + 5.2 Stillwater, Okla. Slow 10.0 Fair + 6.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Slow ~10.0 Slow —25.0 ulsa, Okla, Fair 1.2 Good 27.7 
Reading, Pa. Slow - 52 Good +10.0 Amarillo, Tex. Slow 10 Fair + 8.0 
Average Paty a en oa y Austin, Tex. Fair - 43 Good + 6.2 
= - angi Borger, Tex. Good 10.0 Good 10.0 
3. Petersburg, Va. Good itis Good ee Fort Worth, Tex. Good 3.4 Good + 3.9 
Charleston, W. Va. Slow 4.0 Fair + 4.6 Houston, Tex. Good 4.7 Good +10.8 
Average Fair - 7s Fair 2.3 Pampa, Tex. Fair 19.0 Good +26.0 
acelin esate , : 7 
4. Birmingham, Ala. Slow —- 74 Fair - 3 a = ai ae. a 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. | Good 20.0 Good +30.0 | 9% Canon City, Colo. Good 61.0 Fair Nochg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair +10.0 Fair 410.0 | Colorado Springs, Colo. Good 25.0 Good +15.0 
Orlando, Fla. Fair + 7.0 Slow — 5.0 Denver, Colo. Good + 4.0 Good +12.5 
Charleston, S. C. Fair + 5.0 Good +15.0 Salt Lake City, Utah Good ~ 19 Good 2.2 
Average Fair + 6.9 Fair + 9.9 Casper, Wyo. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 8.0 
—_— : Cheyenne, Wyo. Slow - 5 Fair +10.0 
5. Fort Smith, Ark. Fair ~' $e Fair +22.5 Torrington, Wyo. Fair +10.0 Good +10.0 
ee Kan. Good +24.0 Good +18.0 Average Good +14.7 Good + 9.6 
Bowling Green, Ky. Fair + 4.0 Fair + 5.0 - : . 
Henderson, Ky. Good + 2.0 Good + 1.0 a6. rine Ida. Slow ri 5.0 Slow Mie 
Paducah, Ky. Good « oe Good + 2 Olunia Waa. — pg oo ae 7. @ 
. ~ 7 4 \ ’ sh. © wee 700C Foe 
gg a eae MI me poy Walla Walla, Wash. Fair 123 Good — +40.7 
Nashville, Tenn. Fair — 2.7 Good + 3.2 Average Fair 3.6 Good +20.6 
Average Good +11.9 Good + 9.8 11. San Diego, Calif. Good +20.0 Good 12.0 
6. Joliet, Ill. Fair No chg. Fair + 2.0 — — Calif. , Good + 2.0 Good + 5.0 
Evansville, Ind. Good + .5 Good +249 py + tose gage A Good -1.6 Good +14.0 
Bay City, Mich. Fair - 20 Fair No chg Oakland, Calif. , 
Detroit, “Mich. Good 413.7 Good + 9.9 Santa Barbara, Calif. Good + 50 Geos ase 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good +20 Good + 5.0 a a Ue OS 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Fair - 1.0 Fair - 1.5 hen Good ‘_y Good 9.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good +13.1 Good +21.7 12. Victoria, B. C. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 5.0 
Dayton, Ohio Good +17.5 Good +11.4 London, Ont. Slow — 8.0 Fair +10.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good +10.0 Good +20.0 Saskatoon, Sask. Fair Nochg. Good +20.0 
Average Good + 6.7 Good +10.4 Average Fair — 2.0 Fair +11.6 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


HIS month, due to lack of space, it is necessary to 

omit the usual discussion of letter-writing tech- 

nique and limit our remarks to the specimens sub- 
mitted on the opposite page. However, I am sure that, 
after careful scrutiny, you will agree that each is worthy 
of “five stars,”’ as the movie critics say. 

Figure 1, from M. W. Amador, of the Boston Store, 
Phoenix, Arizona, is a novel variation from the usual 
acknowledgment card for new accounts. Attractively 
printed, in two colors (“raised-letter” printing), on a 
paneled card, it thanks the inactive customer for the 
reopening of his account. 

The same card, with proper changes in the first para- 
graph, is also used to notify the new customer that an ac- 
count has been opened for him. Still another of the same 
type solicits the reopening of inactive accounts. 

Figure 2, submitted by J. R. Hewitt, of the Hecht 
Company, Washington, D. C., is an exceptionally good 
“trick play” on Leap Year—a statement-message to in- 
active accounts, attractively printed in deep purple. 

Figure 3 is, to one man’s notion, an unusually effec- 
tive reversal of the customary procedure of inviting “paid- 
out” deferred payment customers to open regular charge 
accounts. By offering the Budget Plan, “extended to 
cover practically all merchandise in the store,” to regular 
charge customers, it opens up, immediately, new sales 
outlets among customers of known value. 

Written by Fred A. Smith, Credit Manager of The 
Fair, Chicago, most certainly it disproves his contention, 
elsewhere in this issue, that the credit manager should 
be “put in his place”! 

Miss Dill A. Hilden, Credit Manager, Ewald Bros., 
Sanitary Dairy, Minneapolis, submits Figure 4 with these 
remarks : 


This is one of my “first” collection letters. I use it on 
accounts that are just beginning to slip out of the 
“prompt” class. Very often, people who have good credit 
ratings on their other accounts seem inclined to feel that 
the milkman, like the good old family doctor, can wait 
while the big and important bills get taken care of. 

This letter serves to remind them that there is a Credit 
Department behind their milkman as well as behind their 
furrier (and they had better remember it). Often it 
must be followed by a second and third, but it has, more 
often, proved effective. 


In submitting the series of which Figure 5 is a part, 
J. I. Gruss, of the Credit Department of the Providence 
Buick Co., wrote: 


For some time I have been following your articles in 
The Crepir Wor-Lp and have made use of some of the 
suggestions with surprisingly good results. Within the 
past three months we devised a new series of credit let- 
ters which proved very effective. 

The pink “Past Due” statement takes the place of a 
letter and is sent to current overdue accounts, ten days 
after the regular statements have been sent. There is 
nothing remarkable about it, in fact it is the simplest ap- 
proach one can make on an overdue account. Yet the 
percentage of returns on it amounted to 49 per cent dur- 
ing the past three months! 


(Note: This is simply a regular statement, printed 
on pink paper, with the words “Past Due Statement” at 
the top and these two sentences typed across the state- 
ment: “If your remittance is in transit, please disregard 
this statement. If not we shall appreciate your prompt 
attention.’’ ) 

Returns on the second letter (Figure 5) were 16 per 
cent, and on the third (not shown) 15 per cent. 


PROXY - - Delegate National Retail Credit Association Convention 
Omaha, Neb., June 16, 17, 18, 19, 1936 


To Tue Nationa Retait Crepit AssociaTION: 


I, a member in good standing of the National Retail Credit Association, do hereby appoint and 


NR cans nnitnaecammalon 


National Retail Credit Association, held in Omaha, Neb., June 16, 17, 18, 19, 1936, for the 
election of officers or on any other matter upon which a vote is taken. 


WITNESs: 


Signed_____-~-. 


Firm__ 


Address______-. 


Proxies can only be voted by a member in same or adjoining state as signer of proxy. 
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HE REOPENING OF YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT AFFORDS US A GREAT DEAL OF 
PLEASURE AND WE APPRECIATE YOUR RENEWED CONFIDENCE IN OUR ORGANIZA- 






AND OUR SERVICE MAY 


MONTH 
ENT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU AT yey pp a 
MONTH. Al oe 
S58 MADE DURING THE 


© 
6 ANYTHING CONNECTED WITH OUR GOODS OF ner 
MY SATIGFACTORY TO You, WE SHALL ccTecem 
KNOW WHAT IT IS 
FAVOR IF YOU WILL LET UP mae 
vam pesina we THAT oun sTORE enALL APPEAL TO VOU AS O77 
AND FRIENDLY 


iF AT ANY TIME THERE ! 


THE BOSTON STORE 





Form 23-517 230M-sa5 
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In reviewing our records we find that 
you are one of our many valued charge customers. May 











THE HECHT Co. 









MONTHLY SETTLEM n ‘ 
LEMENTS REQUIRED NO RECEP Wik BE MAILEO ON PAYMENT BY CHECK 
’ ous £ TACH ANO RETUR ty Trane, 


Sow 
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Tems | 


Previous Beience 


| It's Leap Year 


so we're 


| PROPOSING 


that you 
to good adv, 


ary 28) even’ 


more use your charge account| 
tage. Look in Friday's (Febru-| 
papers for once-in-four-years 


LEAP YEAR SALES 


on Saturday, Februsry 29th 


we call your attention to another shopping convenience? 


Our Budget Plan, until recently, applied 
only to the purchase of furniture, electric appliances 
and the like. It has been extended to cover practically 
all merchandise in the Store. A small down payment de- 
livers your purchases to your home. ‘The balance may be 
paid at regular intervals, as best meets your needs. We 
will welcome the opportunity of explaining this Plan to 
you the next time you are in the Store, confident you 
will find Budget Shopping interesting. 


Delighted as we ave to offer this splendid 
service to our customers, we are even more gratified at 
the approval they voice in regard to the many improve- 
ments in the Store itself. We desire to serve our patrons 
completely and satisfactorily. The Fair more than ever 
is one of Chicago's favorite Stores... a place where 
charming surroundings and a comfortable atmosphere com- 
bine with the newest, smartest merchandise, and the ultimae 
in value. 


Do come in very soon then, and give us the 
privilege of assisting you in making your Spring selection. 


Cordially yours, 
THE FAIR 


FAS: NC 'B. Credit Department 





0008 RETURNED TOO LATE TO BE INCLUDED im THIS STATEMENT Wit 
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PROVIDENCE BUICK Co 
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29:9 191 AVE NORTH 
cHenny 3200 


Minneapolis,Minn 


April 10, 1936. 


@ 


=""2 “th Ave. S0., 
Minneapolis, Uinn. 


Dear lir. Lloody: 





In checking our files we find 
your account showing a balance of $30.00, 
the last payment of 35.00 having been made 
in February. Is neglect or indifference 
responsible for this past-due balance? 


We had expected the —_, 
es extended to be to our mutual 
po rae Yon't you send us a substantial 
check=--now—-and keep your account out of 
the "medium" or "slow" classification 
Yours very truly, 
EWALD BROS. SANITARY DAIRY 
Dk Kee’ 
» & 
Credit Manager 


DAH*AB 
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25 RESERVOIR AVENU® 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





ve 


Providence, &, I, 


Dear Sir: 


Perhaps you have overlooked the pink 
statement which we sent to you earlier in 


the month, requesting payment of the bal 
Of $18.00 due on your account. -_ 


As our terms are thirty days and as 
your account is nearly sixty days overdue, we 


shall appreciate your immediat 
= ae e attention to 


Very truly yours, 
PROVIDENCE BUICK COMPANY 


J. I. GRUSS 
Credit Department 
JIG/Le 





ree 
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Liberalization of Credit Policies 


By H. R. TEUBNER* 
Credit Manager, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia 


ATURALLY, we hesitate to change customs 
which have prevailed over a long period of time. 
This is a human weakness and requires a certain 
amount of intestinal fortitude to overcome, and it is op- 
e ce 2 - 7 = + ss y ” 
posed to the platitude “LeEAvE WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 
So, many of us do not wish to disturb the 30-day terms 
which have prevailed for several generations. 








Then -- 


Fifty years ago, women wore hoop skirts, 
bustles, petticoats, corsets, cotton stockings, 
high buttoned shoes, ruffled cotton drawers— 
raised big families. 

ok * 

Men wore whiskers, square hats, ascot ties, 
red flannel underwear, big watches, and chains 
—worked 12 hours a day and lived to a ripe 
old age. 

ok * * 

Stores burned coal oil lamps, carried every- 
thing from a needle to a plow, trusted every- 
body, never took an inventory, placed orders 
for goods a year in advance and always made 
money. 








But, new methods are often required to meet new sit- 
uations. Just as each war period has changed the meth- 
ods of living as well as the methods of business, so have 
the World War and the depression demanded new meth- 
ods for business to meet the consequent ills forced upon 
us by these two great calamities. 

Many years ago, the motor car industry had demon- 
strated the soundness of long-time credit. Likewise, the 
small loan financial companies had been surprisingly suc- 
cessful and profitable, and it was very natural that in 
searching for some method of overcoming the handicaps 
of a trying period, we should adopt the methods which 
had proved successful in other directions. 

Of course, we all know that installment business has 
been in existence for many, many years, but that has al- 
ways been considered in a class by itself. But, whether 
or not the depression and the conditions brought about 
by that catastrophe were the direct cause, we must ac- 
knowledge it gave rise to the necessity of overcoming the 
effect of its consequences upon the public, and upon busi- 
ness of every character—just the same as it has been neces- 
sary to overcome its effect from a political standpoint. 
Business had to carry on in spite of the fact that finances, 
property, savings, profits and business volume had been 
swept away, or at least were greatly affected. 

Thus out of the depression was born the application of 
an idea with which many of us have been experimenting 
in fear and trembling, and fear—which is always the 
stumblingblock to progress—has, it seems to me, fas- 





*An address (on the affirmative side of this question) be- 
fore the Twelfth District Conference—Washington, D. C., 
February 18, 1936. (The negative side, by Gerald D. Grosner, 
of Washington, D. C., will appear in a later issue.) 
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tened its grasp upon credit men, who are wrangling with 
this problem. 

So far as the department stores are concerned, the ex- 
periment seems to have passed the so-called “hard mer- 
chandise”’ stage. Most all department stores sell and have 
sold for several years such merchandise as gas stoves, 
refrigerators, oil burners, washers, sweepers and elec- 
trical appliances, furniture and rugs and because these 
commodities have been sold on a lease or conditional sale, 
we have always felt there was a fair degree of safety 
from a credit standpoint. You could go get it back if the 
bill was not paid. 

Then there gradually appeared in the picture, furs, fur- 
trimmed coats, ten-payment clothing plans and after a 
period of time in a few stores in the United States you 
were enabled to buy any merchandise on long time. This 
change of policy on the part of large department stores, 
while it was more or less gradual, paved the way for a 
new era in credit granting. 

The “30-day” credit to which we credit granters were 
accustomed evidently required medicine in order to pro- 
duce volume. ‘The long-time automobile plan, as I have 
stated, set the pace, and when the electrical - household 
appliance dealers went out after volume, we began to see 
possibilities and the actual necessity for methods which 
would permit the general public to enjoy the use of com- 
modities without the necessity of having sufficient money 
to pay in a lump sum for these articles to which they 
were entitled as a part of comfort and enjoyment in 
the home. 








Now -- 


Today, women wear silk stockings, short 
skirts, low shoes, no corsets, an ounce of under- 
wear, have pet dogs and go in for politics. 

* * & 

Men have high blood pressure, wear no hats 
(some no hair), drink poison, work five hours 
a day and play ten, and die young. 

* * & . 

Stores have electric lights . . . never have 
what the customers want, trust nobody, take 
inventory daily, never buy in advance, have 
overhead markup, markdown, budget, advertis- 
ing, stock control, annual and semiannual, end 
of the month, dollar day, founder’s day, rum- 
mage, and economy day sales and never make 
any money. 








And this, my friends, is the meat in the cocoanut. To 
those people who can show a good, moral, clean, paying 
record, along with an earning capacity that will permit 
the necessary payments, there is no sound reason in the 
world why they should not be trusted with wearing ap- 
parel or groceries in the same measure as they can be 
trusted to pay for those commodities that permit seizure 
by means of a lease or other legal power. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Nor is there any difference in the reasoning of the 
credit granter. The character is determined on the same 
basis. If that will not stand the test, you don’t want that 
customer on any terms. And the capital of the honest 
man need only be sufficient to meet the small obligation 
incurred by his purchase. The capacity is only a matter 
of whether he has and can hold a job or not. Don’t you 
decide your 30-day accounts on the same principle? 


True—wearing apparel has no resale value, but the 
judgment of the credit granter and the information which 
he is able to get should prevent excessive losses. Of 
course, there will be losses! But, carrying charges, 
which, as a rule, are 14 of 1 per cent per month, will 
cover a multitude of sins. 


Now what is it we are to fear? 


1.. The attracting of an undesirable class of trade? This 
depends upon the policy of your publicity department. 
You can attract the undesirables if your advertise- 
ments invite every Tom, Dick and Harry to open an 
account : “Come in—buy what you want and pay when 
you please!” Conservative high-class publicity will at- 
tract the conservative high-class trade. 

2. The effect upon the regular 30-day accounts? The 
effects are good if anything. Many of our 30-day 
accounts buy higher-priced merchandise because they 
can pay over a longer period and buy more merchandise 
than they could have dreamed of buying if they had 
to pay in 30 days, and these are good accounts—tried 
and tested. 
Fear of control? A matter of operation. You can 
control amounts purchased much easier than you can 
by a coin system operated in your 30-day accounts. A 
letter of credit or a coupon system is usually used 
and is successful in controlling the entire situation. 
4. Fear of converting regular accounts to “D. P.”? Well, 
what of it? One is as good as the other if your cus- 
tomer is willing to pay the carrying charge. Perhaps 
it’s better because we find that many customers who 
are slow pay prefer to deal on long time rather than 
be bothered by collection notices. 

Fear of converting Cash to “D. P.”? This has not 

been our experience, but is overcome by the additional 

business brought in by long terms and good will. 

6. Cannot reclaim soft merchandise? A matter of credit 
determination. Be conservative in your credit grant- 
ing. Get sufficient down payment, and you will have 
very little reclaiming to do. 

. The big “bugaboo”—Lossgs? Losses depend alto- 
gether on your credit policy. If you are too lenient 
and thinking only of volume, or if your credit staff is 
inefficient, you can lose lots. On the contrary, use 
proper judgment, just as you would with your monthly 
accounts, and your losses will not be a matter of great 
concern. 


~ 


Ww 


Ji 


“I 


I have had the pleasant experience of seeing this ques- 
tion successfully pass from the theoretical state to that of 
practical operation. Since 1918, we have operated our 
Deferred Payment system and from the time of its incep- 
tion, purchases of any articles in the store could be ar- 
ranged under that system. 

We have taken a great deal of care from the very be- 
ginning to see that this operation should be handled on a 
high-grade scale. Courteous service and all details are 
given the same careful attention that is given to the regu- 
lar 30-day accounts, and we require the same standing 
from a credit angle as we do on 30-day accounts. 
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We have a separate department—separate records— 
separate collections—and separate cashiers. A down pay- 
ment of 10 per cent—with 1% of 1 per cent carrying 
charge—prevails. Volume is large and has been for 18 
years. Losses are but slightly higher than on 30-day 
accounts. Collections offer no greater problem than on 
30-day accounts. 


The danger in this method of dealing with the public 
lies in laxity of credit judgment, the failure to secure suf- 
ficient information of the subject and the danger of com- 
petitive terms resulting in extension of ridiculously long 
terms with no carrying charge, no down payment, etc. 
Where there is a community credit policy, these abuses 
are easily overcome. 

There is already a tendency to reduce carrying charges. 
One western store has come down from 6 per cent to 
3 per cent. Many articles are being sold with no carry- 
ing charge. Some are sold on one month’s free trial. 
Fire insurance and life insurance are sold with no down 
payment. 

There was once a time limit of 12 months. Now it is 
18 months to 24 months and—on FHA—3 years. 

All of these induce competition to go one better, so we 
have today that very deplorable situation which for many 
years was looked upon as unsound and therefore abso- 
lutely prohibitive in good business—“THE SELLING OF 
TERMS.” 

Thirty-day terms may be discontinued definitely! FHA 
provides three years’ time and while that might be tem- 


(Continued on page 27.) 





It Is Specific 


“Partial Payments on Instalments” cause 
delinquency — additional bookkeeping 
and increased collection costs. 

They are often due to the Collection 
System employed. 

One of the outstanding features of Alli- 
son’s Instalment Collection System is 
it is specific. 

The exact number of coupons is provided 
to correspond with the payments to be 
made—a definite “due date” is shown on 
each coupon—and each instalment is han- 
dled as a separate and distinct transaction. 

The coupon book is built to create the 
impression in the mind of the customer that 
payments can not be made in any other than 
complete form. Of course this system is 
flexible—but that fact is not obvious to the 
purchaser. 

Coupon books bring in prompt and com- 
plete collections—increase net profits—and 
build customers good will. 

Write for samples and prices. 


Allison Coupon Company 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Comparative Collection Percentages M: 
































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Ys 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (install t A ts) 
po ond 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 ® 
AV.| HI. | LO.| AV.| HI| LO.] AV.| HL | LO.| AV.| HL | LO.] Av.| HI | Lo.] AV.| HL | LO.] Av.| HL | Lo.] AV.| HL | Lo, LO. | Al 
Boston, Mass. 50.5 |66.4|43.4 149.8/68.2 |44.1114.7/229/13.7}17.3 (18.5 |16.7 | 52.5) 65.0/34.0/52.3/57.3 31.0} — | — | —] — |13.6] — 53.6 153 
Providence, R. I. 46.2 |/54.2)|40.7 146.0/55.2/420) —| —| —}—|] —| —F —-] —] —H- borlotti 
| Lynn, Mass. 45.7 |52.0|35.9 }44.1 |50.0 |33.7] — —|—j- -j— —}—]—] —] — Ftl.0}15.3] 9.4 7100 113.6) 93; mr — 

Springfield, Mass. 45.4|53.4|39.7 147.7 |56.2/39.8 117.5 |25.4| 9.5 118.7 /23.2)15. 1 142.4)49.0 |39.6 [50.9 |53.0 |48 6) — | — | —]|] —|] —| -|— 
Worcester, Mass. 45.7 |53.4 |41.9142.5|53.1 |38.1 $20.5/23.8/19.0 [21.4 |23.5 |20.3 | 42.0/55.0 |23.7]39.4 |46.0 |245} — | —| —] — —i#-| —|- 
New York City 48.6 |64.3/39.0/46.9 |62.5/37.0119.4/21.5 12.5 18.1 }21.4 12.0 $42.5 | 57.0 |34.2}42.0|51.9|35.4] — | — | — |] 89 |16.3|88)ms| — 146 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 38.3 |48.2/34.8145.6/49.7 | 38.2915.2/17.5 11.9 1184 |22.6/15.8 137.9 |48.2 |30.0 144.2/51.3 3427] — | —| —] — — 45 |36.3 1 4€ 

2 Reading, Pa. 49.9 151.0 |49.0 152.3/60.0 140.17 — | —| —} —| —| —F —-] —I] —T I] — I — 9S.0]22.3)10.0 1220/23.9 12818 | — | - 
Syracuse, N. Y. 39.3|42.5|33.3 137.2 |44.9|32.7]17.0 |21.9 |16.4 }19.3 |23.0}18.1 432| —]| — |440) — — 113.4) —]}] — |15.4] -—]#e | —] - 
Utica, N. Y.° —| —]| — $98,7/420/35.4) — - —-i—| —-{|— Ff —]| —] — 94.4/50.1/3901 —| — | — 313.1 114.0 108 — jae 
Washington, D.C. [40.9 /49.9 |34.1/38.9 |48.4 |33.3913.0 113.812.2013.) 143/115] — | — | — 141.4/42.0/409} — | —|] —] —| —] - — 

3 Huntington, W. Va. $55.3/59.4/51.3}51.1 |59.7 |42.5915.8 |23.8/11.8] — |10.9| - _ —|—}]—-|—-—|] —] — 0.0) —] —110.0| -—|# 
Baltimore, Md. 41.9/47.2/34.2141.4 (48.5 |32.3114.9|22.0| 6.4 }15.7 |23.7|88 $39.9 |41.3 |34.6/39.5 |43.3|35.2] — | —| — —j} - ~|a- 

4 Birmingham, Ala. 40.7 |42.9 |38.0 145.0 /51.3 |38.9}22.0) 25.7 |19. 1 119.1 |}23.7 114.5 141.5 }46.8 (35.7 [49.5 /51.3|47.0 112.3 13. 2/10. 6 [12.8 /13.7 11.4) e- 
Atlanta, Ga. 35.8 /39.3 |32.2 134.5 |37.0 |31.9 913.5 [15.8 11.1 $14.9 |17.0}12.7 134.9 |35.8 |34.0 137.4 (38.3 |36.5 112.2)12.3 12.0 }11.8 12.1 t1.5p HO) — j2 
Kansas City, Mo. 61.0/79.4 |47.4 }66.0|78.4 |56.0% — {17.2}; — | — |17.6| — [53.3 |}64.5|47.0151.9|65.6/43.17 — |13.0] — | — |13.5| —]g-| — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 51.9 160.8 |45.8 151.7 |62.4/44.6 1321.6 |27.4/17.5 117.7 |26.3/15.4 |42.6/47.1 |33.8144.0/51.6 |38.9 112.9/17.8| 8.0 }14.0)18.7 | 9.3147 /47.0 [3 
Little Rock, Ark. 35.4/ 40.3 |31.0 136.8 /43.1/31.5012.2112.6)11 BH21IS310F —}| —} —} —]}] —}] — J — ] 90] — JI.2)139.3 10.7) Be4)| — 14 
Cleveland, O. 43.9 |50.9 141.7 143.5 |52.4/41.2119.2 |30.5 |14.0 20.5 |28.1 |15.0 142.4/43.0 |32.2139.0 |39.8 |34.3] 9.4 |10.8/ 8.3 | 9.3 |10.9| 8.592 /29.7 13 
Cincinnati, O. 49.0 |53.6 |42.3}46.5 |51.2 38.7 118.7 (27.6 14.7 118.3 |31.9 |12.6 [52.0 |66.7 43.0 /51.3/65.8/400} — | — |} —] — ~ | —(9908/37.0 }3 
Columbus, O. 41.2/51.4|42.9 | 463/524 |45.0 112.6 (16.9 |10.6115.4 |15.9 [14.9 [48.7 |53.4 |43.3 [50.4 |53.8 | 46.0 114.8 |33.0)10.6 115.9 |34.5)149, 8-— | — 
Toledo, O. 45.7 |52.5 |44.5144.2/52.8|42.9919.8 19.9 [17.9 }22.0/18.3 |16.2 }50.1 |62.0 |40.5 139.6 /49.2 |30.0 $14.0 17.6) 9.7 113.6 |19.4 | 7.6172 /41.0 j3 

6 Youngstown, O. 43.6 |43.8 |43.4 144.1 |46.2|42.2915.7 |17.4 |13.9 119.8 |22.6/16.9 140.0 | 48.0 |32.0 |45.3 /58.1 132.4 115.9 [18.7 113.0 112.7 115.5 [LL 2) — 
Detroit, Mich. 53.5 |65.0 | 40.0 |54.7 |66.6 |42.7 122.9/23.5 |21.6 23.1 |25.2/18.2 151.3 |56.5 |47.5 }54.1 |58.1/478] — | — | — |34.0/52.0/16. 0}38.0 | 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [44.1 |46.1 |42.6142.3)44.2/41.3] — | —| —}| —| — | — ]49.7/63.8/39.5 [54.5 /80.5 |36.0 114.4 |18.5 | 8.9 [15.0/21.9| 84) 8—| — 
Milwaukee, Wis. 48.8 55.2 141.9}44.3/50.0 |41.1921.9/22.5 17.4 }17.3 |20.8)16.9 | — |52.2) — | — |57.1| — | — [11.5]}] — 410.5 112.2) 8. 84M).6/45.0 | 4 
Springfield, Il. 30.9 44.4) 5.8 132.1/42.2/185} — | — | —]|] —| —| — §29.7/31.4 |28.0 132.1 |36.2 |28.0 $19.4 |27.5 13.8 |19.4 |28.0 |13.2)0m86.0 |29.7 | 2 
Duluth, Minn. 45.3 51.7 139.0 148.2 |50.4 | 46.0 123.8 |26.0 21.7 123.7 |27.0 |20.4 144.8 |74.4 |39.0 144.3 /56.8/39.1, — | —| —]}] —| —| -—}g23) — 
St. Paul, Minn. 53.0 157.4 144:6155.2 55.6 (55.05 — | —| — i —| — 1 — §363/45.9128.0141.9 |50.2130.05 — | — | —i —|] —| el 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 62.6 69.1 |54.6|62.2 |68.8 |53.2 120.3 |24.6/14.4 [20.7 |25.6 |15.0 [55.7 [57.2 |54.6 154.3 |58.4 |50.4 [12.6 [16.7 |10.6 313.4 [13.7 |10.8) #20) — 

; Davenport, la. 51.5 |53.8 149.3 |51.8/52.1 /51.4 117.4 (18.6 116.2 118.8 /209)16.77 —} —| —} —| —| —7P—|] —-| -—|]—-|]-—-|-#-!- 
Cedar Rapids, la. $53.5 |54.6/41.6 |58.8 |60.6 |46.3 }22.2/23.7 |20.7/209/24.7/172) —| —| —| —| —| —}—| —|—-]—-|] —-| -l#-| - 
Sioux City, la’ —j}|—| — $96.6 (53.1) |360) —| —| — 60160160) —| —| —|) — 146.5) —F —) —)] — 1-1 —- | ae 
Omaha, Neb. — 145.5) — | — (44.0) — | — 114.2) —] — |14.0| — 942.9 |43.8 |40.6 [42.1 145.5 |390) —| —| —] —| —| -|g-| - 
North Platte, Neb. 43.1 |46.2/40.1137.8/39.2 36.4 [21.1 /22.6|19.6 12.1 113.1 |11.2950.0)51.3/48.8141.4 |42.4/40.4 112.4 |13.4 [11.4 J10.3) 11.1 | 9.6 6/246 

8 Tulsa, Okla. 60.7 |64.2|56.0 |58.6|66.0 |55.0— — |15.6| — ]16.0/17.0 |15.0 148.6 49.1 |48.1 1424 |45.7 |392) —| —| —}] —| —|—-|g-]| —- 
San Antonio, Tex. 41.4 |44.8 |38.1 }44.2/50.2 |36.0 114.2 |14.7 |13.4 114.4 [15.5 |13.4 [49.0 [50.8 |47.2 1435 |50.2/36.7 [110.9 |14.9| 7.3 | 9.0 |10.5 | 7.6) 48) — 
Denver, Colo. 44.0 |40.3/46.9 |42.5 |45.6 (38.5 114.5 |17.1 [11.9 }15.4/25.1 114.5 940.7 |41.1 140.3141.6/425/408]) — | ~ | —] — j11.3) -—]g- | — 
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T IS entirely proper that the taking of an intelligent 
application and the initial O.K.-ing of an account be 
considered of primary importance by credit men and 

women. Every profession, every business, every under- 
taking is based on the primary principles of this founda- 
tion: “A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” a 
structure no greater than its foundation. 

As chains break and structures crumble it is possible 
to determine the weak link and the faulty part of the 
foundation. The foundation of a firm’s credit experience 
with a customer is the credit man’s first contact with the 
customer. ‘The problems that confront credit men after 
an account has been opened can in the majority of cases 
be traced to a faulty foundation or, more exactly, to 
laxity in the taking of a customer’s application for credit. 

I propose to review some of these problems and to point 
out how they may be avoided; and, secondly, to offer 
some general suggestions for the initial meeting with the 
customer. 

A common problem is a customer’s complaint that she 
did not understand the terms. Due to this misunder- 
standing, she has received some form of collection effort. 
She is peeved at the credit man because of this effort; she 
becomes antagonistic toward the store and may swiftly 
develop into a bad account. When this problem arises 
the credit man must call on his powers of persuasion and 
smooth out the difficulty. 

However, if there had been a satisfactory explanation 
at the time the account was opened and a definite under- 
standing, odds would favor the improbability of such a 
complaint. In those communities where the practice of 
charge account credit is rare and installment credit com- 
mon—in dealing with those customers who are applying 
for charge account credit for the first time—the credit 
manager of a charge account firm cannot be too careful 
in seeing to it that the customer understands terms per- 
fectly. If he does not, he will soon find that merchan- 
dise priced to sell on a monthly charge account basis will 
be paid for in small weekly payments. This under- 
standing can be of any nature in accordance with the 
policy of the particular store but it should be arrived at 
as “credit,” to a large group of people, means “payments” 
of the small weekly or semimonthly variety. 

To my mind the surest way to’ insure understanding of 
terms is to conduct the interview so that the customer will 
either inquire as to the terms or will state them himself. 
Once this is accomplished the customer is conscious of the 
terms of his obligation and everything else being equal 
will pay his account “as agreed.” 


*An address before the Thirteenth District Conference— 
Chicago, March 23, 1936. 
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Taking an Intelligent 


Credit Application 


By FORD R. LARRABEE* 
Credit Manager, Ball Stores, Inc., Muncie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Thirteenth District, N.R.C.A. 


Then we have the problem of the report by a customer 
that he is out of a job. Oftentimes, this is a legitimate 
statement but—consider for a moment these possibilities 
and desirabilities: The customer giving this report may 
have been employed on a Federal Relief Project that is 
completed or whose funds have been depleted. He may 
have been employed as a laborer in a factory for a short 
time to do some “extra” work. 

In general, his employment may have been temporary 
in nature and his report that he is out of work does not 
mean for a short time only, due to seasonal or other in- 
dustrial reasons, but until he can obtain employment else- 
where. In order to forestall this situation, it is desirable 
always to know where a man is employed and in what 
capacity. When the above described situation occurs, the 
chances are that the credit man failed to inquire as to 
these things. A foolish statement? Possibly, but too 
often regretfully true. When a man gives a manufactur- 
ing concern as his place of employment it makes a dif- 
ference whether he is a laborer, clerk, foreman, account- 
ant, or the president! 

Next, there is the problem that always helps to make 
a gloomy day gloomier—the locate. Too often, subse- 
quent inquiry reveals that the customer was merely room- 
ing at the address given and none of the other residents 
know his whereabouts. Or, that he had lived at the ad- 
dress but a short time and no acquaintanceship had yet 
been made. Usually a check of the office records in such 
a case will show that the credit office knows of no one 
else besides neighbors who would know of the where- 
abouts of the lost customer. 

The results of such a situation are two: increased 
costs, increased losses. When the account was opened the 
credit man should have found out if the customer was 
rooming, renting, or if he owned his own “home. It is 
desirable to know the length of residence so previous ad- 
dresses may be established if necessary. At all times 
especial pains should be taken with single people (and 
how very useful are the names of relatives and their ad- 
dresses ). 

Information and advice on how to locate skips is valu- 
able but if more space and time were spent in educating 
credit people to obtain useful information at the time the 
account is opened, we would be able to deny credit to 
some of those who may later become “locates,” and 
would be able to locate the others at far less cost. Our 
application blank would then in one respect, at least, be 
an Intelligent A pplication. 

Of somewhat minor importance perhaps is the cus- 
tomer’s objection to having his (or her) attention called 
to the amount of charges. In smaller communities, where 
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ontact between the credit office is personal and constant, 
this problem is of especial importance. This practice is 
in a number of cases necessary as the customer does not 
have the ability to pay for merchandise in amounts over 
a certain limit. 

I am not speaking of those customers who can afford 
to pay for higher charges. In most cases this customer’s 
complaint is entirely legitimate. Care in ascertaining 
how much the customer wishes her account to run 
monthly will forestall this situation but, of course, the 
credit man’s judgment is on trial here. If such care is 
taken and charges exceed a set limit and it is advisable 
to call the customer’s attention to the fact that this limit 
is being exceeded, it can be done courteously and other 
arrangements can be made. 

A number of special cases can be summed up in the 
problems embraced by an account that develops into a 
poor risk. When this occurs there is a question that can 
be asked to determine if the credit man was in error when 
he opened the account. Has the account gone bad due to 
circumstances that were not present at the time the account 
was opened? 

If something has happened to change circumstances to 
an unfavorable state then, generally speaking, the credit 
man cannot be held responsible. If, however, the cus- 
tomer was a poor risk at the time the account was opened 
and credit was extended in ignorance of this—then the 
credit man is to blame. He faces a logical conclusion 
that he cannot refute: He did not take an intelligent ap- 
plication. : 

I do not know if figures are available to show what 
per cent of credit losses are traceable to negligence at the 
time of application. I am certain, though, that the 
amount of losses can be materially reduced by determin- 
ing at the outset if a customer is worthy of credit. It is 
not always possible to accomplish this during the period 
of the initial interview but enough information should 
be obtained to make it possible to determine a credit 
standing when clearance is made through the Credit 
Bureau. 


Such things include: 


1. Full name—first name in full. 
2. Wife’s first name. 

3. Address and previous address. 
4. References. 

5. Renting, rooming, etc. 

6. Relatives. 

7. Employment, its type. 

8. Length of time in city. 


I can merely make statements regarding this point. I 
cannot hope to convince you of the truth of them as suc- 
cessfully as you can convince yourselves. If you are 
willing to be convinced you might follow this procedure: 
When you discover that an account is a bad risk, a 
“locate,” or some incident occurs to make the credit ques- 
tionable—get the application blank out of file and ex- 
amine it. 

If any of the following things are evident my judg- 
ment will be vindicated: If circumstances have changed, 
the application and the credit report will probably be 
favorable. If circumstances have not changed, there will 
be no credit report or the report will be unfavorable. No 
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references were asked for, type of employment was not 
ascertained, the information obtained is very scarce and 
sketchy. Conclusively, it will be evident that had the 
missing information been obtained the account would have 
been rejected. 


As members of the credit profession we are agreed 
that we wish to keep losses down and collections as high 
as is desirable. A man who for several years dealt in 
commercial credit once observed that he marveled at the 
difference in the amount of additional information needed 
for retail credit. 

I would add that it is undesirable to place a limit on 
this amount. An intelligent application is a foundation 
of successful credit operation and if we are to achieve our 
point of agreement it would be well to consider informa- 
tion in abundance as a prime factor of that foundation. 


The problems just outlined and the suggestions for 
elimination suggest that this initial meeting between the 
customer and credit man amounts to something approach- 
ing a cross-examination. Under no circumstances should 
the customer be allowed to derive this impression. There 
are, of course, no set rules of order to be followed. Psy- 
chology teaches us that we can obtain results from those 
with whom we come in contact by appealing to their 
“stereotypes” or human wants. 


Our approach and conversation will be determined, 
therefore, by the type of person we are dealing with. The 
farmer, the laborer, the housewife, the business man do 
not invite set rules of order. They challenge versatility! 
A pleasant manner and ability to secure information with- 
out offense to the customer are desirable. I have sug- 
gested from time to time what this information should be 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Name Date 
miner mip. Laer 

Wife's name Age 

Present Address Phone 

Employer 

Occupation 


Highest monthly charges $ 
Bank 
Own Real Estate, Value $ Where? 


Kind of RealEstate Incumbrance $ 


Make of Auto Mortgage g 
Rent from 
Unfurnished Furnished Room 


Lodge or Union 
I came from 


Reference there 


Previously resided at 


References here 


Others authorized to charge on my account 


ignature 


All information is held STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL and not given out except upon a bonafide request 
for a report. 











Ball Brothers’ Application Blank 








News of the District Conferences 


ITH the Eleventh District Conference held in 
April and the four remaining conferences sched- 
uled for this month, the program of district 
meetings for the current Association year is complete. 
The report of the Eleventh District Conference follows: 


Eleventh District—At San Francisco 

The annual Conference of the Eleventh District 
(California, Arizona, Nevada, and Hawaii), held in 
San Francisco April 17 and 18, was an outstanding suc- 
cess—both in attendance and program, 294 delegates be- 
ing registered. General Manager-Treasurer Crowder of 
the National Association opened the Conference with an 
inspirational address. 

A highlight of the Conference was the breakfast, 
Saturday morning, under the auspices of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club, with over 200 in attendance. 
Mrs. Betty Green of Hale Bros., president of the club, 
presided—Miss Nora O’Connell of the Gray Shop, Oak- 
land, was the guest speaker. 

The Group Sessions on Friday and Saturday were 
well attended and promoted intensive discussion and 
study of present-day credit and collection problems. 

The banquet on Saturday evening was attended by 
350 delegates and friends. Frank Batty, of Hale Bros., 
paid special tribute to the retiring president, H. Price 
Webb (of L. Hart & Sons, San Jose), for his three 
years of untiring service as presiding officer of the Con- 
ference. 

New officers and directors are: President, S. E. Edger- 
ton, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles; Vice- 
President, Earl Casey, Hale Bros., Sacramento; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, A. E. Kaiser, Bullock’s, Los Angeles; 
National Directors, S$. E. Edgerton and H. Price Webb. 

Directors: Frank Batty, Hale Bros., San Francisco; 
Earl Casey, Hale Bros., Sacramento; John P. Collin, 
Korrick’s D. G. Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Frank W. Lee, 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles; Dorothy Conley, Harry 
Coffee, Inc., Fresno, Calif.; and Harry Bunker, H. C. 
Capwell Company, Oakland.—FrAnk D. FRANCIS. 
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Coming Conferences 
First District—At Springfield, Mass. 

The First District (Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Quebec) will hold its annual conference at the Kimball 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., May 11 and 12. Advance de- 
tails of this conference were published in the April issue. 


Third and Fourth Districts—Joint Meeting at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Third District (Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and the Fourth District (4 la- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky) 
will hold a joint conference at the Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., May 11, 12 and 13. 

The following subjects have been tentatively agreed 
upon for discussion: The Birmingham Plan; install- 
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ment selling of “soft goods”; effects of Government-in- 
sured credit on retailers’ terms; proper handling of the 
credit risk who is now making a come-back; the part 
credit women’s clubs play in credit work; credit to em- 
ployees of new Government agencies; how the credit 
manager can be a sales builder; and, finally, what the 
store owner expects of his credit manager. 

Group conferences, of course, will be held each after- 
noon, and the local committees have also arranged plenty 
of entertainment for those who attend. 

National President Driver will be guest speaker; 
Frank Caldwell, of N. C. C. R. C., will also make an 
address. 

Advance registrations, for either district, should be 
sent to S. Marks, Chairman of Arrangements Committee, 
c/o The Vogue, 719 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Eighth District—At Fort Worth, Texas 


The Eighth District (Texas) will hold its annual con- 
ference at the Blackstone Hotel, Fort Worth, May 18, 
19 and 20. 

The outstanding feature of the Conference will be a 
debate: “Be It Resolved that Increased Profits Are Pos- 
sible Through the Sale of ‘Soft Merchandise’ on a De- 
ferred Payment Plan Beyond Ninety Days.” The par- 
ticipants of the debate will be four of the leading credit 
men of the State. An excellent general program has 
been arranged. In addition, one afternoon session will 
be devoted to group sessions. The National Office will 
be represented by Arthur H. Hert, and N. C. C. R. C. 
by Frank Caldwell. Registrations should be sent to 
Marley Styner (President of the District), c/o John 
L. Wortham & Son, Houston, Texas, or E. G. Graves, 
Secretary, Retail Merchants Association, Fort Worth. 


Tenth District—At Victoria, B. C. 


The annual conference of the Tenth District (Jdaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Saskatchewan) will be held at the Em- 
press Hotel, Victoria, B. C., May 17, 18 and 19. 

Truly this will be an International Credit Conference, 
with delegates from four states in the United States, the 
territory of Alaska, and four Canadian provinces. Speak- 
ers, too, will represent the entire Northwest, boundary 
lines being eliminated, as far as the program is con- 
cerned, and all united under the banner of a common 
cause: Better Credit Methods. 

Group conferences, of course, have been provided for; 
also, an elaborate entertainment program. 

General Manager-Treasurer Crowder will represent 
the National Retail Credit Association. 

Advance registrations should be sent to the District 
President, O. M. Prentice, c/o David Spencer, Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C., or H. B. Dawson, Manager, Retail 
Merchants’ Credit, Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
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Today’s Trends 


In Installment Credit 


By CHARLES H. DICKEN* 


Credit Manager, Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland; Trustee, Cleveland 
Retail Credit Men’s Co. 


E KNOW that installment selling (of “hard” 

merchandise) proved itself definitely by weather- 

ing the worst of depressions with flying colors. 
We know that repossessions have been few, losses small 
and in line with good financial operation. We know that 
store after store adopted installment selling and applied 
it first to only a few items, such as sewing machines and 
phonographs, only to add item after item until now prac- 
tically every store has an installment plan available for 
all items in the house furnishing division. 

It is almost trite to mention that the success of the 
automobile business is due largely to the method of sell- 
ing cars on the installment plan. 

Why, in spite of the original warnings and prophecies 
of the many, has such a plan succeeded? It seems to me 
that one of the important reasons is the fact that pro- 
cedure and control have been standardized. In the case 
of the automobile, a large initial down payment has al- 
ways been required and the length of time allowed for 
payments has been kept within reasonable limits. One 
pays for a car in twelve, eighteen, or, in some cases, 
twenty-four months. 


And so it has also been with department stores. Tetms 
among stores and among cities do not vary greatly. All 
of us have recognized that there is a definite relationship 
between type of merchandise, its quality, its durability, 
and the length of time we should allow for its payment. 
And while there may be outstanding exceptions, we have 
regulated our terms accordingly. 

It has not been our aim or purpose to oversell a cus- 
tomer, and we recognize the importance of his existing 
commitments as well as income in determining his ability 
to carry an additional contract. We have improved and 
geared up our reporting and clearing agencies, enabling 
them to furnish us with the proper type of information 
to handle this business. We do not rely on the reposses- 
sion value of the merchandise we sell, but depend upon 
the current credit standing of the individual to whom 
we sell, 

All of this is history. I have reviewed it all in order 
that we may have both feet on the ground and rid our- 
selves of any prejudices we might have before we go on 
to discuss what I believe to be the most controversial sub- 
ject to confront credit men in years. I refer, of course, 
to all of the various and sundry plans which are essen- 
tially designed to extend the operation of the installment 
plan to all types of merchandise. 

Perhaps you, too, were complacent and very much at 
peace with the world—with the highest collection per- 


*An address before the Fifth District Conference—Toledo, 
Ohio, February 17, 18, 1936. 
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centage you had ever known and with your accounts in 
the most liquid condition attained in years—and won- 
dered what and who were responsible for popularizing 
this apparently devilish method of doing business. And 
perhaps you, too, have wondered why in heaven’s name 
the thing has had to spread faster and faster, making it 
necessary for you to plan definitely for the day that you 
will be confronted with the problem and that you will 
necessarily have to be instrumental in forming your 
firm’s policy. 





Before going any further, let us attempt to analyze the 
purpose of these many plans. Many of the early plans 
adopted and still being adopted, in the East especially, 
offer the public credit, enabling them to buy any type of 
merchandise and extend payment over a period of three, 
four, or even five months with or without a carrying 
charge. If we are to believe what we read in the dra- 
matic ads exploiting these plans, we gather that here at 
last is something miraculous which has raised the pur- 
chasing power of Johnny Q. Public, enabling him to buy 
the things he needs. 


We assume, of course, that if this is true, the store 
using the plan will gain in volume. But how has the 
purchasing power been increased? Johnny Q. has no more 
money in his pay envelope, and neither has he been able 
to reduce his expenses. If he buys the merchandise this 
month, he can’t buy next month, or the next month, nor 
will he be able at the end of the year to have increased 
his purchases, unless, of course, he is permitted to overbuy 
and likewise the store will have no larger volume unless 
it oversells. 


And so it seems to me that this selling point is a fallacy 
—that the plan neither increases the individual cus- 
tomer’s purchasing power, nor does it allow the store to 
sell the individual customer a larger volume of merchan- 
dise over any given reasonable length of time. 

But there is still another factor which might be the 
reason and purpose of developing this type of business. 
All of you are aware that the competition a department 
store must cope with from without seems to be an in- 
creasing problem. I refer to the specialty shop on the 
cash basis and credit basis and the out-and-out install- 
ment apparel stores. 

Department store management is taking cognizance of 
this competition and these unique credit plans are appar- 
ently designed to meet or beat that competition. There 
are some corking good arguments that almost entirely 
refute the wisdom of the plan on this basis. It has been 
pointed out that all over the country, collection per- 
centages have steadily increased to an all-time high and 
that, in addition to this, charge sales have increased more 
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rapidly than cash sales which would seem to indicate 
that customers do not require longer time, and that with 
a continued upturn in business the trend will be away 
from rather than toward longer terms. 

Then, too, there are many well-informed credit ex- 
ecutives and store managers who are definitely concerned 
with the type of clientele such a plan would draw. Con- 
trary to the belief of many, these plans Jower the unit 
sale. This would mean the eventual lowering of price 
levels and the trading down of the store right at the time 
when the trend seems to be in the opposite direction. 

There is also a feeling among many of us that the plan 
would bring to our store many, many people whom we 
could not sell on credit, resulting in an extremely large 
“rejection” percentage which always jeopardizes the cash 
or potential cash business we might have obtained from 
the customer. 

Perhaps we should pause here a moment to ask why if 
the strictly installment house can sell these people on 
credit and apparently make money, we would be unable 
to accept many of the applicants as desirable credit risks. 
This question, it seems to me, is answered by the com- 
paratively high mark-up obtained by the installment 
house. Their good-pay customers pay tremendously for 
the losses sustained by the store due to bad debts and 
collection costs. 

While the percentage of loss may not be high for the 
installment house, the same percentage of loss would be 
disastrous for the department store. Also there is no 
question but that the collection methods and efforts of 
the strictly installment house are vastly different from 
those followed by the department store. Do you think 
the two will mix? I don’t. 

Obviously, the department store that sells for cash, 
regular “thirty-day” credit, four-month credit, regular 
deferred payment plan, and will call, cannot have as 
many different prices on its merchandise. All department 
stores pride themselves on being “one-price” stores. If 
time was required by a customer, carrying charges were 
added for the additional expense involved, but appar- 
ently this old-fashioned plan is outmoded or at least con- 
veniently forgotten. 

Surely none of us believe any store can carry accounts 
for a period of four months as cheaply as it can for a 
period of thirty days. Won't this fact also be obvious to 
the customer—eventually? Isn’t it true that this addi- 
tional expense will have to be borne by the prompt-pay 
30-day customer? Isn’t it also true that many 30-day cus- 
tomers will become four-month customers, inasmuch as 
there is no difference in cost between the two plans? 

Also, carrying our logic to the limit, isn’t it possible 
that eventually the trend would be for the best customers 
who are not remotely interested in “four-months-to-pay” 
to look for another store in which to trade, feeling that 
some time, somehow they were the ones who were foot- 
ing the bill. Perhaps that seems a bit far-fetched, but I 
believe we must consider the long-time effect and unless 
I have erred absolutely in logic, the above trend must 
definitely follow. 

It seems to me this four-month-plan store shouts at 
the installment house: ““You may have been in business a 
long time, but you don’t know how to run that business. 
You have been all wrong in burying your carrying charge 
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in a high mark-up. As a matter of fact, we are going to 
show you how to do the job without any carrying charges 
either in mark-up or otherwise.” Of course, they don’t 
say: ‘“We can do this because all we have to do is to tack 
a little bit on to every other type of customer we have,” 
and they do not say a thing about what they are going to 
do if their competitor across the street comes out with 
the identical plan with the exception that five months is 
offered instead of four. But then, perhaps we had bet- 
ter ask the first competitor, who broke the ice with the 
three-month plan, what he did! 

While preparing this paper, I attempted to lay aside 
all of what I thought might be my prejudices. I was be- 
ginning to feel that everyone was out of step but me, 
and that certainly with all the hullaballoo about soft mer- 
chandise, down deep somewhere there must be something 
or some part of the whole thing that should fit in with 
my views. I actually determined desperately to find it 
in order that I would not appear to myself to be another 
die-hard. 

Finally, I remembered an experience I had had years 
ago and perhaps in recalling it, I have at least satisfied 
myself about this whole problem of soft merchandise. A 
man came into my office to open an account. He wanted 
a suit of clothes and had given as reference two install- 
ment apparel stores. He was a mechanic of some sort, 
substantial, and proved to be an acceptable credit risk. 
During our conversation we discussed the suit he had 
purchased for $40.00. He said the same suit at the in- 
stallment house would have cost him $60.00. He had 
hesitated in asking a department store for credit because 
his credit had really never been established. 

Perhaps the installment houses do have many cus- 
tomers like this man. I have no objection to going after 
the business of this installment customer. This type of 
customer, and you may be sure that they will increase in 
numbers as conditions continue to improve, can be sold 
on a 30-day basis for ordinary requirements. True, the 
monthly purchases may be smaller than your lower credit 
limit, but the store can adopt an adequate method of 
credit control to handle this type of account. I. hon- 
estly believe that there are many, many people, only a 
portion of whom are instalfment customers to whom de- 
partment stores could sell on credit if the proper control 
were adopted. 

Perhaps the letter of credit plan by which the cus- 
tomer renews the account each month and authorization 
is done on the floor is the answer. I am well aware that 
this plan will not take care of the customer that wants 
to buy panties, socks, brassieres, needles, and pins on an 
installment plan, and as I have previously pointed out, I 
do not think the department stores are in a position to 
handle this business unless they go out of the department 
store business, and go into the installment business, adopt- 
ing, of course, its high mark-up and its unconventional 
collection methods. 

This type of selling is definitely based on an over- 
extension of credit to the customer and the installment 
houses will admit it. They do not lose because they adopt 
the methods necessary to handle this business—methods 
which a department store will never adopt. We all know 
the results of overextending credit—how it pyramids and 
pyramids, only finally to crash. Certainly, so soon after 
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one debacle, we should not rack our brains trying to find 
the most likely plan to get us right back in the same mess. 

All through this paper I have mentioned installment 
houses. I should have distinguished between them and 
the strictly men’s stores selling clothing on a 10-pay or 
3-month plan. I think there is a difference. And this 
brings us to the problem of selling men’s suits and over- 
coats and, for that matter, women’s coats on some type 
of deferred plan. I believe that a majority of stores now 
have an extended payment plan for women’s coats, so I 
think we can safely drop that. Perhaps I may be abso- 
lutely inconsistent, but I feel there is a very definite 
difference between selling men’s suits and coats on a rea- 
sonable extended payment plan and selling other regular 
soft merchandise on such a plan. 

I believe that the purchase of a suit or overcoat, as far 
as the average customer is concerned, is what might be 
termed an unusual or emergency purchase. The average 
individual does not buy one every two months, but likely 
one or two suits a year, and a coat every two or three or 


even four years. At least, one suit is paid for before an- 
other is purchased. 


As in the sale of hard merchandise, there is no danger 
of overextending or pyramiding if proper respect is given 
to the relationship we spoke of in connection with the 
selling of hard merchandise. That is the relationship 
between type of merchandise, its quality, its durability, 
and the length of time we allow for payment. Also the 
same importance should be given to the customer’s in- 
come and existing commitments. If these things are 
taken into consideration plus the fact that it is not likely 
there will be an occasion to add on to the contract, there 
is little danger of overselling. There should be a carry- 
ing charge attached to such a plan just large enough to 
meet the extra cost of handling so that none of that cost 
is passed on to the thirty-day customer. 

The problem, to me, finally becomes one of control 
and I am willing to recognize that there must be many 
potential customers who could be sold on a credit basis 
by a department store if the proper control existed. Such 
a control would enable many individuals to establish 
credit records, teach them the value of good credit, and 
build good accounts for the store. It should be especially 
popular with younger people. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that in discussing this 
important subject, and in helping our firms formulate 
their policies, let us try to keep both feet on the ground. 
Remember no matter how lenient and rosy your plan 
may be, the other fellow may have and probably does 
have one just a little more lenient. Yours may be a sixty- 
day Christmas plan, his one for all year! 

Let us also remember that while we are vitally inter- 
ested in sales and volume, our most important duty, as far 
as this problem is concerned, is to do our utmost to in- 
fluence our firms to adopt a sane and sensible policy, one 
that will not lead to the many, many evils with which 
we are all far too familiar. 
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Procedure in Handling Accounts 
Receivable 
(Continued from page 7.) 


noted opposite the respective names and the list referred 
to the Credit Office twice daily, so that customers’ names 
may be removed from this classification. 

Occasionally we receive cash for which we are unable 
to locate an account, so after thorough investigation by 
the control clerk, this is carried as an unapplied item 
until receipt of customer complaint or until written off. 

On accounts having previous month’s balance which 
have not become currently active by the 20th of the 
month, these balances must be transferred to the bill so 
that all customers having a balance will. receive a state- 
ment of their account. 

About the 25th of each month the control clerks com- 
pare the ledger sheets with the respective bills to deter- 
mine that same are in agreement. This is a further 
check where corrections were found necessary. 

Where customers have more than one sheet to their 
bills a blue sheet of like size is placed in front of same. 
It remains there until bills have been photographed and 
about to be inserted in the envelope for mailing. This 
acts as a signal to all concerned that the particular state- 
ment consists of two or more sheets. 

In cases where statements indicate a credit balance a 
red star is stuck in the upper left corner, and these, after 
being photographed, are withheld from mailing, to be 
verified as to the correctness of such a credit balance. 

We bill all purchases to and including the last day of 
each month and as a general practice our bills are in the 
Post Office not later than 4:00 p.m. the first working day 
of the month. As previously stated, our bills are photo- 
graphed by used of the Recordak, which requires the use 
of three machines for about 4 hours. The film is de- 
veloped overnight and returned to us the morning after. 
We then splice the film and place each ledger section on 
an individual spool for quick and ready reference. These 
spools are turned over to the Adjustment Department 
and require but a small space for an entire month’s work. 

We operate no credit history record, the ledger sheet 
being all that is required for such information. The Col- 
lection Manager inspects all ledger sheets each month, 
starting about the 18th or 20th, and 2 or 3 days before 
the end of the month the Accounts Receivable Depart- 
ment is furnished the various form letters which must be 
forwarded with the bills which are in arrears. 

Accounts which cease to be collectible by the Collec- 
tion Department or which have been referred to the Bu- 
reau for their handling are transferred to what is known 
as the Attorney Account. This is a separate ledger ac- 
count which is maintained by the Credit Department. 

CHANGE OF AppRESS.—Such changes are accepted at 
our various floor desks by mail and at the Credit and 
Adjustment Offices. A special form is provided for this 
purpose. (See Figure 4 on page 7.) 

All requests for change are forwarded to the Adjust- 
ment Office where a typewritten record in duplicate is 
prepared. One of these is forwarded to the Authoriza- 
tion Board, the other to the Addressograph Department 
where plate is corrected. The original request is then 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Whoa! Howdy Folks! 
How Are You All? 


the last hundred years! For instance, all them 

buffalea.trails have been made into thousands of 
miles of hard-surfaced roads, and the iron horses of the 
railroads are puffin’ up and down the cow trails; the 
heap o’ acres of prairies and hills that we have, have been 
cut up into prosperin’ ranches and farms and we ain’t 
got no blacksmith shops at the crossroads no more. Our 
country stores are now a thing of the past as them own- 
ers of the country stores are now so citified they have set 
up these stores like they have in the big cities. 


’ AY! we've done a heap o’ growin’ in these here parts 


Old Tom here a few years back wus drilling him a 
water well and liquid gold in the form of oil came gush- 
ing out and now we have acres and acres of them tall 


Text of the Detroit Law 


Through the courtesy of F. E. Parker, Manager of the 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau of Detroit, we reproduce be- 
low the text of the law mentioned on the opposite page. 

In August, 1929, the Michigan legislature passed Act 
No. 260 of the P. A., 1929, which created a Common 
Pleas Court for the City of Detroit and other cities in 
the state which have a population of 250,000 or more. 
Among the provisions of the Act was Section 18, which 
provided for a conciliation division, which section reads 
as follows: 


The judges of such court may’ by rule provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of a conciliation division 
of the court for the purpose of adjusting, in an informal 
manner, controversies submitted to it involving one hun- 
dred dollars or less, and the judges of such court shall on 
the establishment of such conciliation division adopt rules 
governing the submission of controversies to such con- 
ciliation division and the practice and the procedure to be 
followed therein. 
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Texas Invites You-- 


y To Her 100th Birthday Party! 


derricks scattered all over Texas. Since the Gulf of 
Mexico is our back yard, we can load and unload mer- 
chandise from them furriners at any town on our coast. 
*"T would be worth the trip to Texas to see our fields of 
snowy white cotton. 

Shucks, there ain’t no other state in the Union that 
can brag of a history as glamorous or as thrilling as 
our’n, and ’tis doubted seriously if any state can parade 
a group of heroes whose daring deeds helped build our 
United States into the greatest nation the world has ever 
knowed. Jest eight different flags have flitted proudly 
over these 265,000 square miles—first Spain, then France, 
then Spain again, then Mexico. And then we made our 
own flag, the Lone Star Republic; then came Uncle 
Sam; then the Southern Confederacy; and now, again, 
the United States. 

Now comes our 100th Birthday Party, paying respects 
with uplifted heads and busy hands to the glory and ac- 
complishments of our immortal heroes and to the first 
hundred years of our era of development and exploitation 
of our natural resources. We pledge ourselves to a new 
century of industrial growth and progress. 

So, how about getting down and coming in? You all 
have already seen the picture on the cover of this here 
magazine of the Alamo at San Antonio, and from 
June 6 to November 29, we’re gonna throw a Big Party 
celebrating this hundredth birthday in practically every 
town in Texas. 

And say, are we gonna have a big time! As always, 
the latchstring is on the outside of the door, so all you 
gotta do is tie old Dobbin to the hitchin’-post, pull the 
latchstring, and make yourself known as well as to home. 
Well, folks, it shore has made me happy to bring this 
message from all Texas! 

Thus, all Texas credit men wish to extend you a most 
cordial invitation to visit with us and be our guests at 
our centennial party!—MARLEY STYNER, President, 
Eighth District, N. R. C. A. 


‘ 


In June of 1933, the following amendment was made 
to this Act: 


After any judgment has been rendered in any such 
court and the time to appeal therefrom has elapsed, the 
judge rendering said judgment, or the presiding judge of 
said court, or the judge to whom the hearing of the mo- 
tion may be assigned by the presiding judge, may upon 
written consent of the parties, or upon written motion 
by a defendant, or cross-defendant against whom said 
judgment has been rendered, after due notice thereof to 
the opposite party or his attorney, and after a full hearing 
of said motion, at which hearing the opposite party shall 
have an opportunity to cross-examine the moving party 
as to the facts set forth in said motion, enter an order 
requiring said defendant or cross-defendant to pay to the 
clerk of said court a certain sum of money weekly, bi- 
weekly, or monthly, to apply upon said judgment and 
said order shall further stay the issuance of any writ of 
garnishment during the period that said defendant or 
cross-defendant complies with said order. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Conciliation Court in Detroit 
Helpful to Debtor and Creditor 


creating a Conciliation Court in Detroit. We had 

been afraid of this control over our legal action but 
to our gratification it has been a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The law provides for partial payments to be made 
on judgments, the amount of these payments to be set by 
the court based upon the debtor’s wages, after a hearing, 
and that no garnishment or execution can be issued as 
long as the debtor makes the payments as arranged. 


e JUNE, 1933, a Michigan law went into effect 


The procedure of this court is simple and informal. 
The debtor makes a certified statement showing the 
amount of the judgment, his employer, number of de- 
pendents and a list of all his creditors giving amounts 
owing. He is required to furnish an affidavit made by 
his employer as to the amount of his wages. If the 
debtor has several judgments against him, they can all 
be handled at one hearing always set within ten days 
from his original request to the court. 


The debtor does not need an attorney and there are no 
fees connected with the transaction. The money as- 
sessed by the court usually is 10 per cent of his salary 
and is paid directly to the court each pay day and we 
receive our money from the court. 

Employers like this arrangement. Let me quote to you 


an article in the Briggs Factory paper—Qwuotations: 


Concrete proof that the Conciliation Division of the 
Common Pleas Court is a real success and is solving in a 
most satisfactory manner a serious problem in the rela- 
tions between creditor and debtor, is shown by figures on 
the court’s activities released today. 

In the 19 months that have elapsed since Public Act 
No. 125, the statute authorizing the court, became opera- 
tive, Judge Gillis has heard 8,707 motions for partial 
payments after judgment, an average of 458 a month. 
Increasing need of the court is disclosed by the fact that 
the monthly average for 1934 is 556. Payments through 
the court have increased from 2,039, amounting to $6,- 
522.38 for January, 1934, to 5,417, amounting to $16,- 
279.82 for January, 1935. During January 702 new 
motions were heard. 


This report makes plain that the public has placed its 
unqualified approval on the efforts to combat garnish- 
ment, that dread, pay-grabbing ogre of the luckless wage- 
earner who has gotten into debt through no real fault 
of his own, usually on account of serious illness or con- 
tinued unemployment. 

For the benefit of those who do not understand their 
rights under the act, it provides as follows: A wage- 
earner or salaried person who has a judgment rendered 
against him in the Common Pleas Court and has no 
funds with which to pay it, other than the salary or 
wages he receives, may file a motion for partial payment 
in Judge Gillis’ Court. 

If the defendant files this motion within five days of 
the date judgment is rendered, he avoids having his pay 
garnisheed. Attached to the motion the defendant makes 
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affidavit setting forth his weekly or monthly earnings, 
the number of persons dependent on him for support and 
a list of his principal debts. He also makes an offer to 
pay each pay day a certain amount to be applied on the 
judgment. 

The court then sets a date of hearing and a copy of the 
motion and affidavit is mailed to the plaintiff, who may 
sign an acceptance of the defendant’s offer, or appear in 
court on the hearing date to oppose it. The fact that the 
plaintiff decides to appose the motion does not mean that 
the defendant loses his right to liquidate his debt in in- 
stallments, without fear of garnishment. It simply neces- 
sitates hearing both sides of the case and then establishing 
a definite sum which the defendant must pay each pay 
day to the clerk of the court or take his chances with a 
garnishment. 

Very few of our stores even appear at the hearing be- 
cause the entire transaction is handled fairly to our satis- 
faction. Very often the debtor is represented by his wife 
so it will not be necessary for him to miss any of his 
work and few of the usual rules of court procedure are 
adhered to. Payments begin on the next pay day after 
the hearing. If the debtor is laid ‘off, payments are sus- 
pended and he is instructed to start paying again as soon 
as he gets to work. 

There are approximately 5,600 open claims with pay- 
ments being made weekly or bi-weekly and nearly 90 per 
cent are paying as agreed. If the debtor does not pay as 
agreed the case can be taken out of the Conciliation Court 
upon petition of the creditor and the usual procedure to 
collect judgments followed. 














Editor’s Note: 


This article was extracted from the address of 
Harold B. Morse, Collection Manager, Crowley, 
Milner & Co., Detroit, at the Fifth District Con- 
ference, Toledo, Ohio, February 18, 1936. The 
law referred to is reproduced in full on the op- 
posite page. 








In October, 1933, another law was enacted in Mich- 
igan which is known as the Personal Receivership Act. 
This, similar to the Ohio Act, allows a debtor to assign 
his future wages to the clerk of the court and can be used 
in cities of more than 50,000 and less than 500,000 popu- 
lation. The clerk of the court then returns 60 per cent 
of the wages plus $1.00 a week for each dependent child 
if the debtor is married, or 40 per cent if he is single. 

The debtor is required to file a certified statement list- 
ing his creditors and the amounts due each. The amount 
withheld is prorated among all the creditors at least once 
each 60 days or when the amount collected reaches 
$50.00. The Dearborn Municipal Court has disbursed 
over $50,000 since this law went into effect, most of 
these cases being city employees. 
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T SEEMS to me that if we accept the premise that 
credit is an accommodation and a_ convenience 
(not a prime selling factor), we logically expect that 

accounts are to be paid when presented or according to 
the terms, and any variation from the expectation should 
be explained by a change in the status of the debtor, and 
interpreted as his failure, justifiable or not, to live up to 
the contract. 

Theoretically, payment should be made promptly, and 
as a matter-of-fact fulfillment of a mutual agreement. 
And volume should not depend on the credit factor. 

Customers buy from you because you have the merchan- 
dise they want, plus the surroundings they enjoy, plus the 
attention of clerks they prefer, and not because you are 
willing to overlook and condone a failure to do as ex- 
pected in the matter of payment. 

Following this line of reasoning, the collection per- 
centage in itself should not affect the volume; so we are 
compelled to reject the implication in the question in our 
headline, that there is a point when such affecting will 
occur, 

However, we do not live in a nicely ordered, theoretical 
world, with all rough sides smoothed, and all things mov- 
ing along with precision and exactitude, each one doing 
exactly as he should. So let us be practical, and see where 
we stand in our everyday routine, and first ask ourselves 
“How does the customer feel about it?” 

Isn’t it true that the average customer rather enjoys 
being “good-credit”? Don’t they enjoy the “paid-up-to- 
date” feeling ? 

And here is the nubbin; Don’t they prefer, and elect, 
to trade in a store where they are in “good-standing”— 
all other things being equal? How often have you found 
a customer who, out of his financial depth, shuts off buy- 
ing, even denying you his current cash business, feeling 
a sense of guilt and resentment at your collection activi- 
ties so you lose both ways? (You have outstanding in- 
debtedness and may lose good will!) 

Yes, of course, there are those who get all they can, and 
let you do the worrying; those who don’t care how you 
feel, as long as they gain their ends; however, you know 
them, their record shows their attitude, and you extend 
them credit at your own risk, and must get ready to use 
the “big stick” quickly on delinquency and collect if and 
when you can. 

For the most part, however, the “man in the street” 
wants to keep his record clear, his credit good, and pay 
his bills promptly. However, he is harassed by the same 


*An address before the Second District Conference—New 
York City, January 21, 1936. 
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Collection Percentages 
Depend on Credit Policies 


By LEONARD BERRY* 
Credit Manager, B. Forman Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


devils as you are, hounded by the same desires, pulled and 
pushed by the same influences. 

He has only a sketchy idea of his budget limitation, is 
plagued by the same demands of family for needs and 
luxuries. And, usually, he is living well up to his income, 
and often a little beyond! Any bump in the road upsets 
his equilibrium, throws his plans off, makes it necessary 
for some one of his creditors to wait for money due. 

Nowadays, merchandise is attractively displayed, his 
need for it cleverly proved to him by skillful advertising. 
His desire and urge to buy may cause him to forget his 
financial limitations, and other maturing debts, and buy 
beyond his means to pay. 

All these influences, together with heavy unexpected ex- 
pense, caused by sickness and death, plus the ever present 
specter (and all too frequent materialization) of dread 
unemployment means that cut of your customer list, a 
certain number will be delinquent in payment. 

This number will be affected by the degree of strict- 
ness in your credit requirements in opening new accounts, 
and the number of “border-line responsibility” customers. 
It may safely be said that you establish your collection 
percentage when you open your accounts, and by your 
control of them. 

This opening of accounts will of course be conditioned 
by the credit policy of your management and the de- 
termination of your store as to the clientele to be accepted 
as charge customers. The credit manager, while not often 
the sole arbiter of his store’s credit policy, yet can, and 
must, be ready to interpret clearly the factors which lie 
behind the extension of credit, and by intelligent presenta- 
tion of his thoughts assist and advise his management in 
determination of policies. 

He must be ready to stand firm on his décision to re- 
ject accounts where the expectation of prompt payment 
does not justify his acceptance of the charge applica- 
tion. If we, by implication, offer lax collection follow- 
up and easy credit as a sales incentive, and have a con- 
doning attitude to slow-pay customers, we are overlooking 
certain fundamental facts of credit principles. 

First, the average customer has, over a period of time, 
just so much money to be expended on given commodities. 
The necessities of life—rent, taxes, light and food, etc.,— 
must be met promptly or essential services are shut off. 

If he crowds into one month expenditures which are 
greater than his ability to pay in the period allowed, then 
either by his own volition or by credit restriction, there 
comes a period of getting “caught-up.” Thus his buying 
power becomes temporarily frozen, and, though you have 
gained volume earlier, you lose volume later. 
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This individual is one of the community, and you have 
the same situation in the mass. There is a definite buy- 
ing power in the community, distributed among many con- 
tenders for the consumer’s dollar, according to the de- 
sirability of their offerings, and excellence of their mer- 
chandise, and all that is bought must be paid for! 

As credit men we have subscribed to, and for years 
have striven to uphold, the principles involved in grant- 
ing retail credit, and have sought to inculcate in our 
customers’ minds the soundness and personal profit of 
prompt payment. 

During this passing period of easy money, the validity 
of our position is, in places, assailed. Arguments are of- 
fered that “easy credit” increases volume, and some stores 
are willing to have large and extended “Accounts Receiv- 
able” and offer easy credit as a sales incentive. Many 
variations exist (and a multiplicity of titles) but most 
boil down to the same. 

However, while conditions are ever changing—funda- 
mental principles remain unchanged: and we should pause, 
think clearly, and have all the facts before we break 
down the accumulated effort of the years in building up 
customer-acceptance of the value of credit, as well as re- 
spect for its imposed obligations. Let us not accept a 
temporary gain at the sacrifice of a sound and proved 
method of doing business. 

I submit to you that the credit manager must logically 
have an attitude of constant expectation of prompt pay- 
ment, and he must make a reasonably correct appraisal 
of the factors in the application on which rests that ex- 
pectation—and reject those not so conforming. 

If accounts are not paid as agreed he should be dili- 
gent in his effort to secure payment or to determine why 
payment cannot be made, finding out if the delinquency 
is due to unforeseen factors or not. ; 

The sincerity of the customer is the important thing. 
Is the delinquency one of carelessness, design, or arising 
out of the upsetting of plans by unexpected factors? 
How long have you served this customer? What is the 
background? By discussion and investigation find out 
your customer’s attitude toward such obligations. 

Above all, the credit manager’s work is one of edu- 
cation of his customers to the value of good credit and 
the prompt pay habit—of education of the customer to 
buy in line with ability to pay and to cherish the peace of 
mind and security which follow sound personal financing. 

Be everlastingly vigilant to prevent pyramiding of in- 
debtedness, to shorten the term of accounts of certain cus- 
tomers who, by virtue of social position, and long con- 
tact with the store, habitually permit accumulations of 
indebtedness. 

Be friendly always, always sympathetic in human 
frailties. Listen attentively to the “tough-going” sto- 
ries and life problems you encounter every day; yet cour- 
teously require adherence to standards, being painstak- 
ingly careful to present the reasons why and the personal 
profit of so doing. 

Have expectation, unwavering and clear, of the ful- 
fillment of your terms, be approachable and friendly, but 
sane and sound in your judgment. Extend credit as a 
business convenience and follow through on collections. 
Be promotionally minded—get all the charge business 
you can which conforms to your requirements. 
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Liberalization of Credit Policies 
(Continued from page 15.) 


porary, we may all be forced to give that length of time 
before we are through. When the Government ceases to 
guarantee, we shall probably be left with a legacy that 
will be difficult to liquidate, unless we are willing to 
grant terms of at least 3 years—which means a strain on 
capital. 

It’s here—you may as well face it, because we have 
many examples of this tendency, and in order to carry 
on, we shall be obliged to lay aside our pet theories and 
traditional practices, and fall in line with what is termed 
“Modern Methods”; and time only will tell whether the 
degree of success can be attained under the theory that 
98 per cent of the people are honest, or the former theory 
that 98 per cent are honest when they must be. 

Many theories and practices of the past have gone by 
the board in the past few years in every line of endeavor. 
We, as credit men and women, a few years ago, thought 
we were facing a very difficult situation with the condi- 
tion of the average citizen changed to such an extent that 
it was impossible to judge the present-day standing of 
anyone without possessing new information—which only 
added to our collection and credit troubles by way of 
extra expense and delays in delivery—but now you are 
facing a more serious problem in this evolution of former 
traditional credit reasoning. 

None of us can afford to lose even one sale—no matter 
what it may be and the future for a credit granter de- 
pends to a great extent upon his ability in many other 
directions. 
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Procedure in Handling Accounts 
Receivable 


(Continued from page 23.) 

forwarded to the Accounts Receivable, and there in- 
cluded with the current day’s charge checks so that both 
the bookkeeper and biller will make the necessary change. 

These changes are held by the biller until bills for the 
following month are received, at which time a check is 
made to determine that the addressograph plate has been 
changed and that the address on the current bill is correct. 

Avupit.—We operate a postaudit system, using tabu- 
lating equipment, so that all charges not coming through 
the Accounts Receivable as having been billed are easily 
detected and followed up. 

a a 


Taking an Intelligent Credit Application 


(Continued from page 19.) 


and have left to the last one more important aspect in 
the taking of an intelligent application. 

I have been speaking of fundamentals and prime qual- 
ities. The quality most necessary when a credit man 
takes an application, if it is to be intelligent, is Salesman- 
ship. He must sell the customer on giving him informa- 
tion, he must sell himself, he must sell the store, its serv- 
ices, its merchandise, its terms, and its personnel. The 
paying habits of the customer, the amount of merchandise 
purchased, and future pleasant relationship may easily 
depend on the extent to which the credit man “sells” 
these things. 


Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


Echoes of the Eastern Floods 


The floods which devastated many sections of the East 
during the latter part of March caused heavy financial 
loss as well as inconvenience and loss of business to many 
of our retailer-members. Credit bureaus in many com- 
munities found it necessary to resort to many emergency 
measures in order that service to their members and cor- 
respondents might be maintained. 

Typical of the reports which came into the National 
Office were those from two of the largest cities in the 
flood areas: Springfield, Mass., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

In Springfield, the lower regions of West Springfield, 
Chicopee and Springfield were inundated and the resi- 
dents were forced to abandon their homes. Many had 
to be rescued by boats. Rail service was suspended and 
the lower sections of the city were without electric light 
and power. All business establishments in the downtown 
areas were flooded, at least as far as the basements were 
concerned. The large department stores were all closed 
for several days. 

The Credit Bureau, located in the center of the down- 
town district, was not affected by flood waters. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh probably suffered greater loss from the flood 
than did any other eastern city. The Joseph Horne 
Company, in the heart of the Triangle and the center of 
the flood district, estimated their loss at about three 
million dollars. Rosenbaum’s, not quite so close to the 
river banks, lost more than a quarter of a million. Many 
other stores, such as McCann & Company (downtown 
grocery), suffered heavy losses through flooding of base- 
ments and, in some cases, first floors. 

Other stores and shops in the downtown district were 
closed by the authorities because of dangerous leakages 
in gas mains. The city was under martial law until 
Monday, March 30. Office workers in the city were 
compelled to carry passes in order to get to their offices. 
Anyone not having a good reason to enter restricted areas 
were turned back. (Among some of the unusual sights 
were policemen patrolling their beats in rowboats. ) 


The Credit Bureau 
Carries On! 


The “In-File”’ contingent of 
the Credit Bureau of Pitts- 
burgh, Inc., equipped with min- 
ers’ lamps, handling inquiries in 
the Credit Bureau during the 
recent flood period when Pitts- 
burgh was without lights for 
many days. 


Electric light and power service was completely shut 
off as was the water service. Many homes were without 
light and water for days! 

The Credit Bureau, located in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, was not quite surrounded by water but 
the basement was flooded, depriving the building oc- 
cupants of light and heat. Heat was restored after a 
week but the Credit Bureau employees were still working 
by candlelight eleven days after the flood! (Many of 
the Credit Bureau workers were equipped with miners’ 
lamps as shown in the photograph below.) There was 
no elevator service and six flights of stairs had to be 
mounted by the employees at least twice a day. 

The flood left in its wake a list of 70 dead—3,500 in- 
jured—and 50,000 homeless. Property damage was 
estimated at $250,000,000. 

“De” 
Puckett Becomes Partner in Firm 

Ray Puckett, for the past ten years Credit Manager 
of the Allen W. Hinkel Dry Goods Company, Wichita, 
Kansas, has become a partner in the firm, with Allen W. 
Hinkel, according to an announcement recently carried 
by the Wichita papers. 

“De” 
Boston Association Holds “Guest Night’’ 
Entertainment 

The Retail Credit Men’s Association of Boston on 
April 22 held its first home “Guest Night” since 1933. 
This reunion was devoted entirely to entertainment—no 
speeches. 

William Brown, of C. F. Hovey Co., was Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Rowe A. Gladwin, of the 
First National Bank, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. Miss Elizabeth M. Lynch of the E. T. 
Slattery Co., President, and William J. Starr, Secretary 
of the Association, were active in completing arrange- 
ments for the party. 

~~er 


Register Now—Twenty-Third Annual Convention, 
National Retail Credit Association—Omaha, Neb., June 
16-19, 1936. See page 8, this issue. 
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Birmingham Conducts Successful and Inexpen- 
sive “Pay Promptly” Campaign 

The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birming- 
ham (Ala.), recently conducted a very successful “Pay 
Promptly” publicity campaign, at practically no cost to 
the Association or the merchants. A period of ten days 
was designated as ““Pay Up Time” and inserts were en- 
closed in all monthly statements sent out by the mer- 
chants. 

These inserts, in addition to a proper illustration, car- 
ried this brief message: “Credit is the lifeblood of busi- 
ness—the buying medium of millions of consumers. 
Those who pay promptly turn the wheels of finance pro- 
viding a steady flow of income to the worker, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and back again to the worker.” 

Over 101,000 of these inserts were mailed by members 
to their customers. In addition to the inserts all lunch- 
eon clubs were contacted and the campaign announced 
at their meetings. Also, a contest included three prizes 
for the best letter on “Why one should pay his bills 
promptly.” This contest was announced through the 
newspapers as news items, the papers cooperating very 
generously. 

The President of the City Commission issued a procla- 
mation calling the citizens’ attention to “Pay Up Time” 
and endorsements of the campaign were obtained from 
the heads of all civic organizations. 


Three radio stations donated spot announcements. One 
bank donated its regular advertising space for a news- 
paper announcement; several of the industrial loan com- 
panies tied up their advertising with the campaign; five 
hundred posters were placed on the rear windows of 
members’ automobiles. 


Collections, immediately afterward, showed a decided 
increase over the corresponding period of last year. Mem- 
bers, throughout the entire district, reported people com- 
ing in and paying up old bills, some of which had been 
standing as unpaid for years! 

Plans for the drive were formulated at a banquet 
meeting. The photograph below, taken at the banquet, 
shows—left to right: Leo M. Karpeles and Mrs. 
Karpeles; Judge Val J. Nesbitt (of Bankruptcy Court 
fame) and Mrs. Nesbitt; Paul C. Vaughan (Local Presi- 
dent and National Director) and Mrs. Vaughan; Gen- 
eral Manager-Treasurer Crowder of the National As- 
sociation; Mrs. and Mr. W. V. Trammell. Mr. 
Crowder was guest speaker on this occasion—W. V. 
TRAMMELL. 
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President Driver Guest at Detroit Meeting 

Giles C. Driver, President of the National Retail 
Credit Association, was the guest of the Retail Credit 
Association of Detroit, April 9, at both the noon and 
evening meetings. An informal discussion of national 
problems took place at the Board of Directors’ noon 
meeting. 

The evening meeting was held at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel where Mr. Driver appeared as principal speaker. 
His message was inspirational and well received. The 
meeting was very successful and our Association was very 
pleased to act as hosts to our National President—G. W. 
FiscHER, President, Retail Credit Association of Detroit. 

ser 
Attention—Credit Women’s Clubs 

We would like to have for publication in The Crepir 
Wok p, a complete list of credit women’s clubs through- 
out the country. Also, for reference in the National 
Office—for answering inquiries, etc., we would like the 
name and address (and the names of officers) of every 
such club. May we ask your cooperation? 

~=er 
Estes Park Association Addressed by Reed and 
Thompson 

The Estes Park (Colo.) Credit Association, at its re- 
cent monthly meeting had, as guest speakers, Charles M. 
Reed, General Manager of the Denver Retail Credit 
Men’s Association (Past President of the National), and 
L. M. Thompson, of Greeley, General Manager of the 
Weld County Credit Association. 

ser 
Statler Hotels Again Guarantee Minimum Room 
Rates for Members 

Through an arrangement made by the National Office, 
the Hotels Statler in Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit and St. Louis, and the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, will guarantee minimum rates on rooms to mem- 
bers of the N. R. C. A. and N. C. C. R. C., who identify 
themselves as members of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

By registering as a member of the National Retail 
Credit Association you will receive preferred attention 
and, according to the letter from the Executive Offices 
of the Hotels Statler, ‘will be assigned to rooms at either 
one of the two lower rates (single or double) prevailing 
in the house concerned.” 

This applies not only to delegates en route to the 
Omaha Convention but also to those on post-convention 


trips or stop-overs. 
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Now--For a Grand Finish! 


T THE recent conference of District 11, held at 

San Francisco, it was my privilege and pleasure 

to meet Robert T. Baxter of the Retailers Credit 

Associations of San Francisco-Oakland. On the day prior 

to the opening of the conference, Mr. Baxter personally 

closed his 150th application for National membership, all 

applications having been secured since the close of our 
fiscal year, May 31, 1935. 

This excellent work on his part practically assures him 
the honor of winning the trophy offered to a member of 
a credit bureau staff personally obtaining the greatest 
number of new members. This is in addition to the 
trophy to be awarded to the bureau manager reporting 
the greatest number of new members in our fiscal year, 
which, from the present outlook, will probably be won by 
the efficient and likeable Manager of the Pittsburgh 
Credit Bureau, C. Guy Ferguson. (Of course, there is 
still a whole month to go and—who knows?) 

In the closing month of the campaign there is also op- 
portunity for a National Director, District Officer or 
Director and individual workers to win one of the tro- 
phies offered in the August, 1935, Crepir Wortp and 
repeated in the April, 1936, issue. 

All together for 1,000 new members in May! Many 
thanks for your cooperation and—Good Luck! 
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Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 


of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit Worid.” 


Recommended By 
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Membership Standing 


New Members Enrolled—June 1, 1935 to April 25, 1936 








Region State City Region State City 








District No. 1 66 KANSAS 32 
CONNECTICUT 7 Wichita 25 
Miscellaneous 7 Miscellaneous 4 
MASSACHUSETTS 40 MISSOURI ’ 146 
Springfield 23 Kansas City 60 
Miscellaneous 17 St. Louis 84 
RHODE ISLAND 18 Miscellaneous 2 
Providence 18 OKLAHOMA 13 A 
VERMONT 1 Tulsa 13 
Miscellaneous }  Dusrricr No. 8 77 
TEXAS 77 
District No. 2. 148 Dallas 15 
NEW JERSEY 5 Houston 21 
Miscellaneous 5 San Antonio 21 
NEW YORK 143 Miscellaneous 20 
New York City 125 District No. 9 68 
Miscellaneous 18 COLORADO 58 
Denver 50 
District No. 3 49 Miscellaneous 8 
FLORIDA 25 NEW MEXICO 4 
Miscellaneous 25 Miscellaneous 4 
GEORGIA 14 UTAH 4 
Miscellaneous 14 Miscellaneous 2 
NORTH CAROLINA 9 WYOMING 4 
Miscellaneous 9 Miscellaneous 4 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1 District No. 10 149 
Miscellaneous 1 MONTANA 3 
District No. 4 88 Miscellaneous 3 
apapaua 39 OREGON 44 
Bir se , 14 Salem 36 
+ eres tana aiid Miscellaneous ; 8 
Miscellaneous "3 pare - 
KENTUCKY 3 tor a 
Miscellaneous 3 ae ” 
siinnema 10 Miscellaneous . 15 
oo 10 ALBERTA, CANADA 33 
MISSISSIPPI ‘ 2 Calgary 31 
Miscellaneous a 2 Miscellaneous 2 
emaononom . _ BRITISH COLUMBIA + 
"acaide 34 - Miscellaneous 4 
avec ‘ District No. 11 214 
Miscellaneous 15 ARIZONA 5 
District No. 5 148 Miscellaneous 5 
ONTARIO, CANADA 18 CALIFORNIA 205 
Ottawa 17 Los Angeles 36 
Miscellaneous 1 Oakland 85 
MICHIGAN 25 ! San Francisco 64 
Muskegon 19 Miscellaneous 20 
Miscellaneous 6 HAWAIL 4 
OHIO 105 Miscellaneous 4 
Akron 26 Dustricr No. 12 554 
Cleveland 27 DELAWARE Ls 4 
Steubenville 36 Miscellaneous 4 
Miscellaneous 16 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 24 
p Washington 24 
Distr No. 6 10 
pone ies 1 a owas 36 
Miscellaneous 1 Baltimore = 36 
SOWA 42 PENNSYLVANIA 473 
Des Moines a te 448 
w Mesican es Miscellaneous 25 
Mason City 22 3 3 
Miscellaneous ren 14 
Pores scm 46 Miscellaneous : 14 
Mi lis 36 WEST VIRGINIA 3 
same apPOris - Miscellaneous 3 
“ = ” 10° Disrricr No. 13. 79 
SOUTH DAKOTA 1 CSicage ” 
Miscellaneous 1 Miscellancous . 
: . . INDIANA 16 
—— i Indianapolis 11 
Superior . Miscellaneous 
District No. 7 195 WISCONSIN 40 
ARKANSAS 4 Milwaukee 34 
Miscellaneous 4 Miscellaneous 6 
RT ~~ —- 
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Your Washington 


News Bulletin 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


FOREWORD 


ASHINGTON is a capital of paradoxes! The 
Senate Finance Committee is wrestling with a 
tax bill to care for a $2,000,000 bonus and yet 
Congress has just passed a bill to give a twenty-six-day 
annual leave with fifteen days sick leave to all government 
employees—an indirect compensation increase. It has 
also been suggested that Saturday be made a full-day 
holiday, instead of a half-day, for all Federal employees. 


One Congressman has recently introduced a bill to give 
pensions to widows of government employees; and an- 
other Congressman wants to pay the proceeds of the 
bonus to more or less distant relatives of deceased sol- 
diers. Perhaps adjournment, somewhere around June 
6, will afford a breath of relief for harassed taxpayers. 


LEGISLATIVE 
General Bankruptcy Bill Revised 


A bankruptcy conference met in session in Washington 
April 17, 18 and 19, for revision of H. R. 10382, the 
general bankruptcy revision bill. National Retail Credit 
Association’s Washington counsel attended those sessions 
devoted to Section 12 with special relation to amortiza- 
tion of wage-earner indebtedness. The Chandler bill, 
H. R. 11219, was revised as a result of the conference 
sessions and is to be proposed by the conference as an 
additional subsection to Sec. 12 to be known as subsection 
IV. 

As of April 25, retail credit associations in twenty-one 
cities had approved H. R. 11219 and eight cities had dis- 
approved. ‘The position of N.R.C.A., on revision of 
the Chandler bill, has not as yet been indicated. 





Credit-Phase Legislation 


The Robinson-Patman price measure is on the House 
Calendar awaiting action. The Healey bill, imposing 
code conditions on Federal contracts (as of April 25), 
is still in the hands of the House Judiciary Committee. 
Rural electrification, which is intended to expand the 
use of electricity in rural areas and provides for R.F.C. 
loans up to $50,000,000, is still in conference. 


Administrative Court Proposed 


H. R. 12297, just introduced (Celler), is certainly a 
sweeping measure. It would transfer the present juris- 
diction of the U. S. Court of Claims, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, Customs Court, and Board 
of Tax Appeals to a new court to be known as the U. S. 
Administrative Court. 

Four trial divisions—claims, customs, tax and extra- 
ordinary returns and licenses—are created. The last- 
named trial division, if this bill is enacted, will certainly 
be an active group, since it will decide licenses, permits, 
registration and kindred matters in most government de- 
partments and bureaus. 
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Credit Survey Results 

Final tabulations for the 1935 Retail Credit Study 
were started April 20, on the basis of approximately 
1,500 completed schedules submitted by retailers through- 
out the country. Results are expected to be in published 
form the latter part of May and copies of the summary 
of the report will be distributed free to the cooperating 
merchants. 

This report is the most comprehensive yet published 
by the Department of Commerce on retail credit condi- 
tions. It covers fourteen types of retail business units, 
includes reports from eighty-eight cities, has new ques- 
tions calling for information on accounts overdue three 
months or more for 1934 and 1935, upon open credit 
and deferred payments, and upon collection methods in 
use. Four of the methods listed are dunning letters; 
merchants’ credit bureaus; personal visits; and private 
collection agencies. 


Veterans’ “Bonus” Bonds 


Regulations concerning cashing of veterans’ bonds are 
expected to be issued in the near future but the agencies 
authorized to cash them will probably be post offices. 
Arrangements to distribute the bonds have been com- 
pleted and the bonds are expected to be mailed for all 
sections of the country by the Veterans’ Bureau around 
June 15. 


FHA Changes 


Amended FHA regulations, following passage of the 
bill extending FHA insurance to April 1, 1937, eliminate 
appliances such as refrigerators, washing machines and 
ironers from insurance eligibility, limiting such improve- 
ments to those of a permanent nature. The regulations 
are also changed so that when a note is given in pay- 
ment, when executed by a tenant, it must be upon a 
lease on the property which runs six months beyond the 
maturity date of the note. 

Also the insurance for insured institutions, instead of 
being 20 per cent of total amount of paper that is re- 
ported to FHA for insurance, has been changed to 10 per 
cent on all paper bought after April 1, 1936. Under 
the new regulations, the Treasury Department has the 
right to tell FHA what to do with the material that it 
repossesses. 


COURT DECISIONS 


Expert Bankruptcy Services 

Section 77b (bankruptcy) authorizes the court to al- 
low a reasonable compensation for services rendered by 
others than the trustee in connection with a plan of cor- 
poration reorganization but if you are called upon to 
perform such services and expect to be compensated, make 
sure that the court has passed an order specifically au- 
thorizing the trustee to contract for your services. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Cir. (Chicago Ct.), re- 
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cently decided (in re Flamingo Hotel Co., 81 Fed. {2d| 
749) that even though an architect had rendered valuable 
services for a trustee in bankruptcy in connection with an 
adjustment of taxable values and rates in Cook County, 
Illinois, the record did not show an order of court either 
authorizing his retention or that the prior engagement by 
the trustee—of the architect as an expert—had been 
ratified by the court, hence compensation could not be 
recovered. 


Credit Bureau Managers—Note: 


A cooperating university book store returning profits 
at intervals in the form of rebates is operated for profit 
and not exempt from taxation, so the D. C. C. A. re- 
cently held in Leland Stanford, Jr., Book Shop. <Ad- 
justment and credit bureaus of wholesale and_ retail 
credit associations have likewise been held taxable as not 
coming within the scope of a business league, chamber of 
commerce, etc., not organized for profit. 

H. R. 12395, the pending revenue bill, repeats the 
language of the present bill, and will probably be passed 
with the provision in that form unless wholesale and 
retail credit granters impress its unfairness in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Committee. 


~or 


Text of the Detroit Law 


(Continued from page 24.) 


Said motion of said defendant or cross-defendant shall 
be supported by the affidavit of the moving party, setting 
forth his inability to pay said judgment with funds other 
than those earned by him as wages and setting forth the 
name and address of his employer, the amount of said 
wages, and the date of payment thereof. The clerk shall 
keep a record on the file and docket of each cause of all 
payments to and disbursements by him. 

Upon the failure of said defendant or cross-defendant 
to comply with said order, the clerk of said court shall 
make an entry upon the docket and file of said cause of 
the non-compliance of said defendant or cross-defendant, 
with said order, and declaring said order of the court 
ordering payment and staying said writs of garnishment, 
null and void, and thereupon said prior order of the 
court shall immediately and without any further act by 
any party or the court, automatically be null and void. 
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“How to Use Your Credit to Best Advantage” 


A 12-page booklet explaining credit— 
available for distribution by members 


This little booklet, originally prepared for distribution 
with our “Pay Promptly” advertising material, is now 
available for the use of all members. 

It explains, in simple, elementary language, the uses 
of credit—the charge account—deferred payments—the 
reasons for paying bills “on the tenth.” 

The right size to fit statement envelopes, it can be 
used most effectively as an enclosure with statements or 
collection letters. (Numerous ‘illustrations give it at- 
tention value and invite reading. ) 

Prices: 100, 3c each; 500, 2c each; 1,000, 1'/c each; 
5,000, lc each. Special prices on larger quantities, im- 
printed on back cover with name of store or local as- 
sociation. 

Order from the National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, Saint Louis. 
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Letters That 


Cross 
The Editor’s Desk 














A few minutes ago I read your Editorial Comment in 
the April issue of The Crepir Wor vp. 

I believe it is the best credit article I have read in 
quite a long time. If the granters of credit will seri- 
ously consider each one of the questions you presented 
and will honestly answer them, the result will be the 
most valuable contribution so far made to retail credit. 

I do sincerely hope the very fine outlines of the pro- 
gram you presented in this editorial will produce some 
of these results—Epcar I. AmMruHor, Director of Ac- 
counts, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

~~ er 

Your editorial comment appearing on page two of 
the April issue of The Crepir WorLp is by far the most 
fetching appeal I have ever read when it comes to the 
matter of trying to interest the owner in the work of 
his credit manager. It is most timely, and should awaken 
merchants of the United States to the importance of 
sending their credit managers to our National Conven- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, The Crepir Wor p, in the last 
year or so, has, in my opinion, become the most impor- 
tant and outstanding publication of the Nation, having 
to do with retail credit—C. M. Reep, General Man- 
ager, Retail Credit Men’s Association, Denver. 

~er 

Have just finished reading the April issue of The 
Crepir Wortp. Truly it is getting “bigger and better”’ 
with succeeding issues. Our mutual friend (and my 
old “boss”) Driver’s article is a real treatise on credit 
bases; he is not only a master of fundamentals, but has 
the added and happy faculty of being able to express him- 
self so clearly—R. A. VetTTer, Attorney at Law, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Positions Wanted 

Crepir MANAGER—18 years in charge of credits and 
collections, wholesale and retail, large furniture and 
musical instruments house; previous experience in news- 
paper credits and railroad claims. Good education, col- 
lege background. Exceptional correspondent on both 
collections and sales promotion. Prefer Great Lakes 
region. Address Box 51, Crepir Wor-p. 

CoLLEGE AND LAw GrapUATE—with 6 years’ experi- 
ence organizing and operating a Credit Bureau, will con- 
sider position as Credit Manager, Secretary of Credit Bu- 
reau, Purchasing a Credit Bureau, or Organizing a 
Credit Bureau sponsored by Commercial Club. Address 
Box 52, Crepir Wor Lp. 

Retait Crepir MANAGER—desires change of loca- 
tion. ‘Twenty-five years’ business experience, embracing 
banking, investments, retail credits and FHA loans; 
capable of developing your credit business on a profitable 
basis. Now employed by a large national retailing or- 
ganization. Will locate anywhere. Address Box 53, 
Crepir Wor_p. 
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Your Guide to Better Handling of Credit Accounts 


Retail Credit Bureau System 





Used from 
coast to coast 
by progressive 

stores and 


bureaus 





Since January 1, 1929, when we installed our first Credit Bureau system, 
Telautographs have steadily attracted new users among department stores and 
credit bureaus to handle their credit accounts, until today we are serving a total 
of 186 stores and bureaus. 


Prior to installing the Telautograph, all of them were satisfied that their 
own credit reporting system was the most efficient method. However, since the 
institution of the Telautograph, they have changed their minds and now are 
pleased with its greater speed and efficiency, by means of which they not only 
are protected against unnecessary losses but can serve their customers better— 
at a lower operating cost. 


The elimination of errors, instantaneous transmission of comprehensive 
reports in the indelible handwriting of sender, prompter deliveries of goods and 
a 50% reduction in clerical expense as well as protection against the dishonest, 
are some of the advantages which the Telautograph offers. 


Telautographs have solved credit problems for department stores and bu- 
reaus similar to your own, and only recently, another store, the Central Fi- 
nance Company, contracted for a connection to the Retailers Credit Bureau of 
New Orleans, La. Why not let us show you what Telautographs can do for you? 


45 BRANCH OFFICES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


Send for Our Man Now!! No Obligation—of Course 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





This Community Advertising Plan 
Builds “Credit Understanding” 


Realizing the 
value of credit, 
she uses current 
income to meet 
current expendi 
tures 
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What do your customers know about credit? 
About credit terms? What do they know about the 
credit bureau and its functions? Do they even 
know of its existence? Do they really understand 
the value of good credit ratings or the advantages of 
being able to buy on credit? 

Every retailer knows the value of newspaper ad- 
vertising in retail merchandising. If it’s good 
business to use it to sell merchandise isn’t it equally 
good business to use it to “sell” the idea of paying 
—according to terms—for that merchandise? 
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NATIONAL RETAIL 
1218 Olive Street 
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Gold 
Mines In the World” 


“Credit,” said 
Daniel Webster, 
“has done a thou- 
sand times more to 
enrich mankind than 
all the gold mines in 
the world” 
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Use your credit freely and pay all weer 
pre the 10th or promptly as agree 


The N. R. C. A. “Pay Promptly” .advertising 
campaign, consisting of 12 advertisements, in three 
sizes, was developed for just that purpose. The ads 
are diversified, explaining various credit questions 


from the credit bureau to the use of a charge ac- 
count, 


This campaign will improve credit condi- 


tions in the entire community by showing people 


why it is to their advantage to pay their obligations 
promptly. 


showing the ads in 
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CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Missouri 











